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(New Series) 


TWO MAGICS 
By AE, 


Have they the same enchantment, these children straying 

In streets where electric moonlight and scintillating rose 

Shed blooms on the ashen air, as those other children 

Crouched in trance under hedgerows where hawthorn thickens its 
SNOWS ; 


Or those others, who under a real moon and stars 

Move to deeper wonder in themselves, who are still, 

Who touch each other but gently, lest they break the magic 
That makes them one with it on the night-shadowy hill. 


MUSEUM 
By AE. 


Way sit I here communing 
With shapes of the dead mind, 
The outworn perfect beauty 
The gods we left behind ? 


Though here all gods are gathered 
The wonder has not grown. 

The gods speak to us only 

From their own natural throne. 


O fly to those far places 
Where wind and water reel 
In ecstasy, light-stricken. 
The god will there reveal 


The forms that hold the sceptre, 
Brows lit with more than gold ; 
All that through lips of wonder 
The sybils breathed of old. 


THE FINDINGS: AN EPILOGUE 


And should your heirs, dear readers, poach among 
These holdings—when they’re turbary and gorse— 
If Pegasus were here they'll find his dung ; 

If not, the sawdust of that hobbyhorse 

On which I skelpt and thought in blind delight 

It scaled on wings—because my wits took flight ! 


F. R. HIGGINS. 


TO A WOODPIGEON. 


(For J. M. C,) 


Though I was told that in a speckled wood, 
Most matronly, your flickering legs 

Cradled in their soft twilights a gentle brood 
Or the clutched lights of eggs, 

You were no bird at all to me when I 

Was young, and had the skies to breathe, 
But Beauty, passing, lost in her own blue cry 
In the rich distances of Meath. 


Then on a day of wind when I exultantly 
Clamoured with the elements as though I were 
Storm with lightnings forking from my fingers, 

I saw you topple from the air 

In the hawk’s foot and had not a single thought 
Of pity for you then, so utterly did my being 
Lean to the strong, the proud athletic ones 

Who take like kings their prey upon the wing. 


Praise the strong, the violent whose will is energy ! 
Yet, when in a mist of the growing wheat 

My coming scared the brazen bird, 

Your torn body, vaguely threshing feet, 

Uptumed in a silver scattering of wild plumes 
Suddenly seemed so piteous that I 

Was bitter for a moment as though all beauty hung 
In the bale of a yellow eye. 


Bitter while your last life told the cold beads 
Of your eyes; and after that 
Pitiful for all under a ramping foot. 
Oh! sound your soft horn now for there I met 
As ghosts on the heart’s far borders those worth my praise, 
Christ, Prometheus, 
And end bright kin who, bringing sweet destinies to the 
small, 
Were nailed on a cross. 
PADRAIC FALLON. 


SEVEN BIRDS. 


KESTREL. 


In a sky ballroom 
The kestrel 
Dances exotically. 


He is a true artist, 
His art is not divorced 
From life 

Or death. 


OWL. 
Night winged 
As a ghost 
Or a criminal. 
Mystical as a black priest _ 
Trembling the sacramental veil 
Over Christ’s tabernacle. 


LARK. 


Morning star - 
Announcing the nativity 
Of a love child. 


ROBIN. 


Humility is a low doorway 
Leading to the pit 
Of God’s theatre. 


CROW. 
A ploughman ploughing 
Knows how blest 
To be blessed by a crow 
The crow 
Cawing hoarsely 
A blessing on ploughmen. 


GULL. 


A huge snowflake 
On a brown ridge. 


CORN-CRAKE. 


A cry in the wilderness 
Of meadow. 


THE LAKE POOL. 


The lake pool 

Mirrors me nothing 
Neither tree nor cloud 
Nor my own image. 


It is opaque 

As frosted glass 

Or a fool’s eye, 

Or the door of death. 


PATRICK KAVANAGH. 


AISEIRIGHE. 


These are your hills 
I made to your living beauty, inspired with you and named 
your own forever, 
eternity beside eternity of round deliberate hills, 
from the red rowans to the lilies-of-the-field— 


these Dublin and Wicklow mountains where we walked 
where never I have walked but you accompanied me, 
where never I’ll walk but I will see you wake 
within the sumptuous purple veils I played over the mouth 
of Glendalough, 
or see your hair outstreaming upon the fresh winds 
and mountain dew-drops on the long lashes of your eyes 
and laugh with happy laughter to see you rise at the true 
blackbird music— 


now do the tides of clear remembering rise, 
—waters of being that have heard return— 
the thrushes come back into Glenasmole 
and the sun pours through the leaves in Bohernabreena— 


now have I bid the blackbird pour his music near 
he has preserved alive for the hen-blackbird’s ear, 
the song that I affirmed with kisses and made absolute in you, 
since we have found that love begets eternity in the mind and 
lyric homes to you, 
now let the edict of the blood go forth, the mind speak free, 
let gather in the heart the self-song and the wind resurge to you. 


LYLE DONAGHY. 


SHAKESPEARE’S FAIRIES 


By Llewelyn Powys 


N Dorset, even for the most obstinate mind, it is easy to believe in 
the existence of Shakespeare’s fairies. This, however, is only 
true for a brief interval of the year. In winter when the ways 

are foul, when there is cat’s ice in the ruts and hoar frost on the 
backs of the sheep, the countryside may be said to be “‘ wholesome.” 
Where the fairies go none can tell, Perhaps they hide themselves 
in Lenty Pond or in good Stour mud, as is reported of certain 
swallows, or, maybe, they do actually wrap themselves in enamelled 
snake skins, puny painted mummies, awaiting under a screen of 
ice the renewed glory of the sun. 

The fairy season may be said to begin in the middle of April, 
at the time of the coming of the cuckoo when the earth is new- 
fangled, and it continues without vacation until the last scant 
mushroom has undergone its spongy decay under the influence 
of the rains and the whistling winds. Within the limits of this 
charmed period one is constantly teased by the suspicion that 
it is only because of some congenital denseness that one cannot 
see fairies as “ realities appearing to a stable man in his awaken- 
ing sense, and enduring a rational Tryall of their Being.” 

If only it were possible to become invisible and to be trans- 
ported to the tall elder hedge across the field or, in a trice, to be 
on the other side of the green hill where the red legged moor-hen 
has her nest islanded amid the basket rushes of the ox pond! 
In the long white twilights of June this mental obsession becomes 
importunate. When I walk in the woods and copses near my 
cottage it grows so strong that I become convinced it would 
require but the slightest ‘‘ turn of the screw’ for my eyes to be 
opened to the “ Sely Court.” From the smooth grass where the 
seedling blue-bells nod under turreted fronds of antique bracken 
surely the “ demi-puppets ”’ have but a moment ago withdrawn. 
At the next turning of the damp lane where dog-roses are visible 
above the purple water-mint and the long cocksfoot grasses, 
they will be plain to see, and if not there then at the end of the 
field-path where the lover’s stile is; or, for certain, on the familiar 
high lawn bordering the open downs where are the fairy rings, 
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their “‘ fertile freshness ”’ conspicuous from a distance, ‘“‘ whereof 
the ewe bites not.” 

At almost any hour during those entranced days it would 
seem to require but a fresh shaking of the dice with the fall of 
double sixes for fairies to become visible to ‘‘ men of moulde.”’ 
I have often intruded upon the peace of a garden at irregular 
hours. I have been out before the sun rises, during those suspended 
moments when the wind-and-cloud dreams that pass so lightly 
through the precise craniums of the blackbirds and thrushes are 
vanishing, and one after another they lift their heads to welcome 
the new day. Very soon the first tentative notes of their voices 
are united in a single incantatory chorus which in Dorset we call 
“the charm of the moming.”’ It is then I keep my eyes upon 
the borders of the flower beds fondly assuming that I will detect 
some unaccountable movement, and there, shadowed under the 
budding musk-rose or beneath the gorgeous scarlet of a great red 
poppy, a troop of these ‘‘mad peevish elves” will show 
themselves, spontaneously, naturally, like a stray covey of 
horseshoe partridges. 

After a shower in the late evening I have heard the tap, 
tap, tap of the barred wood-pecker’s beak upon the ridged bark 
of the acacia. The green garden smelling of grateful leaves is 
under a glamour with each accurate shadow in its place, the 
upper surface of the cherry tree bough gleaming wet in the last 
liquid ray of the sun, while below its rounded arm all is punctiliously 
and punctually black. There is no other sound than the reiterated 
pecking, no rustling under the window where across the withered 
leaves of last year’s St. John’s wort the shrew mice love to 
scamper. It is a particular paradise where all is stillness and 
expectancy, a paradise under the strict ordinance of a fairy 
space-time wherein “the third part of a minute ”’ is long enough 
for being bor, long enough for love-making, long enough for 
dying. ‘Hail! mortal, Hail!’ To-morrow, and to-morrow, 
and to-morrow ! perhaps the revelation will come when through 
the burden of the years I have grown a natural innocent, for we 
used to be told that such sights were reserved for children and 
for octogenarians. It is reasonable enough that we should be 
thus troubled. Belief in fairies is a very hoar persuasion. In 
India they believe in fairies. The Arabs from one end to the 
other of their deserts, traced by the cushion feet of rank camels, 
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believe in fairies. The Germans of the Harz mountains believe 
in the swart gnomes of the mines. Two celebrated lines from 
Homer have been translated 


‘When round her bed, whence Acheléus springs 
The watry Fairies dance in mazy rings ”’ 
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and without any doubt the Roman Lars were “ another sort of 
fairy.” 

“A bigger kind there is of them.” The fays of the ballads 
and of Malory are represented as being of almost equal size with 
mortals. It is to Shakespeare’s poetry that we owe our know- 
ledge of tiny village elves who eat and drink and do all other 
actions “like naturall men and women.” Perhaps England is 
especially populated with these, whereas “the great fairies ”’ 
are more numerous in, and belong more especially to, Ireland. 
I like very well to think that Shakespeare drew his fairy scholar- 
ship from the century-old superstitious hearsay that had to do 
with the habits and manners of these coarse common fairies of 
antiquity. 

“In the olde daies of the King Arthoure, 

Of which the Bretons speken grete honoure 
All was this land fulfild of fayerye, 
The elf-queen with hyr jolly companye 
Danced ful oft in many a greene mede.” 


In Dorset, labourers coming home, with their wheaten 
baskets over their shoulders, tell of hearing the fairy women 
singing as they spin within the round barrows of the downs. 
For it is within such grassy hillocks that fairies are usually 
reputed to have their dwelling places. It is from such green 
hills that they emerge, are suddenly present in their favourite 
haunts near water, “by paved fountain, or by rushy brook.” 
Some are by nature dutiful and demure, others impatient, wanton, 
“ fawn-faced,’”’ roughly pulling down the stiff fox-glove stalks so 
that, with tiny finger and clubbed thumb, they can count the 
number of pard-like spots within the mottled dragon-throat of 
each angry bell. 

Also there are the meadow: fairies, the little fairies that. are 
always associated with the dairies, with milk pails shining as 
bright as shields, with three legged stools dabbled with the dew 
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of each morning and evening, with cowslips standing up tall and 
beautiful between the rich green cow pats. These are they who 
share with Robin Goodfellow surveillance over the sloven and 
the slut, who will reward the industrious and circumspect maid 
and correct the careless one. They it is who watch to see whether 
the worn red bricks of the door step are well scrubbed or whether 
the wholewheat crumbs by the earthen bread-box have been 
punctually swept up. They possess minds of a somewhat severe 
complexion, practical and thrifty, very different in temper from 
their madcap cousins by the sea “ that on the sands with printless 
foot, do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him when he comes 
back.” 

It is the woods and forests with their white beach trees 
and huge oaks which are the especial centres of this strange 
fourth dimensional world. Here the Fairy Court holds state 
and here take place those piquant feasts and mirthful pastimes 
of which we read : 


“By the moone we sport and play 
With the night begins our day ; 
As we frisk the dew doth fall.” 


_ The voices of fairies are high and shrill, not dissimilar to 
the sharp call of the com crake, so that the bam-door owl is 
often attracted to their circular parterres; and settling, after 
its silent manner, on a branch above, it will look down, so Shakes- 
peare avows, blinking and bewildered to see such quaint shapes 
moving in rhythmic concert below—the “female fayries ”’ in 
their grey webbed gowns, the “ hee-fayries’”’ all dressed in their 
work-a-day harvest jerkins of patched rere-mouse leather. The 
fairies of Egdon Heath are accustomed to use an especial resin 
to dye their short coats with, made out of the crunched seeds 
of the gorze that crack in the dog-day heat mixed with the essence 
of a lichen they scrape from the bottom of the Aggleston rock. 
It is hard to believe that these heather fairies are of the same 
species with those others “that in the colours of the rainbow 
live. And play i’ the plighted clouds.’’ ‘‘ The opinions of fairies 
and elves is very old, and yet sticketh very religiously to the 
myndes of some.” 

The meadow fairies, or buttery sprites, share with Robin 
Goodfellow a great liking for milk and cream and they also desire 
B 
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to be rewarded for their voluntary labours with pails of water 
laid out in accessible places, for they are a very cleanly folk and 
take pains even to wash their changelings. 
“A virtuous well, about whose flowery banks 

The nimble-footed fairies dance their rounds. 

By the pale moonshine, dipping often times 

Their stolen children, so to make them free 

From dying flesh, and dull mortality.”’ 


Robin Goodfellow will put up a most prodigious clamour 
if his taste for his homely diet is not indulged. Once climbing 
with his flat naked feet onto a chicken coop for the sole purpose 
of startling the kitchen folk he became utterly numbudget because 
he saw the family covering their porringers with cream, clots 
upon clots of it, and he could only mutter sulkily: “I love a 
mess of cream, as well as they.” 

A dairy maid remembering the many occasions he had 
saved her poor knees in gamishing the key-cold floor thought 
to reward him with a gift of “ dry goods ” :— 

“ Hempton hampton 
Here will I never more tread or stampen.” 


From that day she had no uncouth shock-pate to relieve her of 
half her drudgeries. The lesser servitors it appears were “‘ meaner 
fellows,’’ in league with the dame rather than with the scullion. 
Lilly reports that “they love a strict diet and upright life. 
Idleness of any kind they abhor and they will give a hundred 
shrewd nipping pinches to the wench who “ tainted by desire ”’ 
has been at play all the afternoon long under the flowering haw- 
thom until, when she wakes in the morning, her fair flesh will 
have upon it “as many colours as a machrels backe.”’ As for 
her gallant in his yellow hosen sweet smelling of dandelions. 
“ Pinch him, and burn him, and turn him about 
Till candles, and starlight, and moonshine be out.” 


” 


The occupations of that great “lob of spirits” were not 


confined to good works within doors 
“And stretch’d out all the chimney’s length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength ; 
And crop-full out of doors he flings, 
Ere the first cock his matin sings ” 
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nor to retarding the chemical transformations that take place 
in the dairy quer, nor to terrifying ‘“‘ the maidens of the villagery ” 
with his rude Ho! Ho! Ho! Whena mood of miching-malecho 
was upon him he would make his way to some great hollow stable 
‘and clambering onto the timbered partitions of a stall would sit 
astride there diligently plaiting the manes of the horses in the 
cobweb silence, disturbed only by the occasional displacement 
of an iron shod hoof as the abused animal stretched up its ungainly 
head to pull out another wisp of hay from the rack. 

Robert Burton delivers that this ““merry wanderer of the night”’ 
would disport himself by piling up stones in the middle of a 
bridle path so that he might hear the rider swear when his un- 
suspecting pad stumbled. On the success of this exploit his 
Ho! Ho! Ho! would echo over the fields until at the horse-laugh 
of “this great and ancient bull-beggar’”’ every marauding wild 
creature would stand stock still in its hedgerow quest the volume 
of sound rendering the silence of the listening midnight unearthly 
audible ‘‘ while over-head the moon sits arbitress.”’ 

There are two fairy laws having to do with mortals which 
it is dangerous to transgress. First, no man must spy upon 
them. “I'll wink and couch: no man their works must eye.” 
Secondly if a man should happen to catch sight of them, or 
speak with them he must not tell. They cannot abide to be 
watched when they “do square,” and still less in those intimate 
moments described for us by Robert Herrick when Oberon re- 
joicing at the sound of the distant curfew and “ full, as a bee 
with thyme” seeks his ‘‘ moon-tanned ” darling who, happy at 
last, lies back upon her nuptial bed of soft dandelion clocks. 


POSTCARDS 


By Dermot Murphy 
The Zoological Gardens 


HE moment Josephine arrives in the Zoo on a Sunday 
morning all the animals like faithful servants, but some 
like ironical ones who listen to conversations, do their 

best running forward as they did in the time of Genesis to be 
named : only in olden times their names, if you still believe the 
Talmud, were first written on their brows in Hebrew without 
the vowels: Stlnd pny, kngru, kmlprd, gzl, spmgbk, rhnkrs. 
For Josephine loves to name animals, and loves to hide among 
them, so that the robins who perch on the clods while she digs 
are no more the gardener’s most discreet and distant parasites, 
but animals which choose, like her fox terrier with beige ears, 
to hide among human beings and observe. Animals enable 
you to imagine things beyond the reach of experience: a mole 
cricket prepares you to be a streamlined twelve-horsepower 
saloon, the dragonfly makes you a Moth biplane, the humming 
bird a comet, the hornet a star, transporting you into a future 
of endeavour; so Eve, seated alone and pregnant by the yellow, 
reedy Euphrates, heard the myriad phototone repetitions of 
Creation’s pulley and windlass work in the tearless plaints of 
frogs, and heard the first wireless transmissions of dawn from 
meridian to meridian as he relayed the formal challenge and 
inscribed his golden-russet paraphe in the opening book of world- 
history, the cock: tm-ci-pi-1-1-1-1t. The ducks shake the skirts 
of their little primitive waterproofs, the Shetland ponies, like 
coyly dishevelled young men who dance so well and whose hair 
is fanned by revolving doors, seem to believe every word they 
hear. The rhinos are always taken unawares like the last bus 
late on the common, and revolve their little bad eyes behind 
their shoulderblades ; and bison, lately widowed, seems to have 
a terrible lot of herself to feel lonely, the boa supervises the coiling 
of himself as if it were done by an invisible officious hand, and 
the Mongolian deer, their eyes like the eyes of Siennese girls, 
mistake the smallest movement for an unfinished caress, dis- 
tinguish themselves from the other deer by consenting to lick 
the bull’s-eyes meant for the brown bear, who, in spite. of 
Landseer’s mastifis, is really the only animal that can squint. 


IZ 
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The zebras are charmingly cockney, so covered with breeches 
pockets, and the chimpanzee’s concern at every moment is only 
to distract and dissemble the mediocrity of her husband, and so 
shame the Emma Bovarys who, on Saturday afternoons, lame 
their pace before the windows of dress material shops to calculate, 
never applying for diffraction the additional term plus you— 
minus me. 

Animals to Josephine are the little foreign correspondents 
of human nature, each offering you an original view of mankind 
as Keats offers you a sonnet. They are the blameless egoists 
who reach the summit of individuality desired by the artist for 
herself by a simple look or movement of the head, so that there 
is no choice after the first solicitation of affection or indifference. 
The lion displays his most melodic curve, the tiger perambulates 
his underlined severity with a lilting paw, the leopard unfolds 
his diploma with its hundred broken seals with a kind of polite- 
ness that improves her own manners, and they teach her to walk 
as girls in Paris do, without bending servile knees to futurity. 
Among these fauna domesticated by artists and musicians, whose 
noble names remind her that men through awkwardness or spite 
bestow the ugliest names upon animals the most obedient or 
pathetic, dogs, or those dogs called hyenas which have renounced 
both lupine arts and canine talents to be brought only prematurely 
to the economic level of the other captives, she observes that 
her instincts and sympathies cease to distinguish between atten- 
tions so concurrent and set so close together, as the tiger’s snatching 
and the lion’s biting, and in this sleep of those preferences which 
make social life hard to circumscribe with constant attitudes, 
Josephine is aware of a holiday for her hate feeling. One tears 
up one’s hate letters in the zoo, to post the bits in the ostrich’s 
bill. Every animal is an animal of genius, but human beings 
only drain the different levels of heroism, absurdity, nonentity. 
Nowhere more than in the zoo, except when looking at the fish 
with their water-obsession, does a person feel the burden of the 
species lighten to a sustaining development of budding and 
unthought possibilities—observe please how cunningly the three- 
toed sloth changes the African scale-money of his cousin the 
pangolin to a tree-currency of grey hair for circulation in the 
Brazilian forests. Here the artist, considering the giraffe, and 
the camel, which doubles without emulation the secret of the 
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dromedary, desires first the glory of individual achievement. 
One giraffe has but to look at another girafie to be reassured, 
but one nigger seeing another is haunted by his mortal blemish, 
one clergyman is sure to blush when confronted by a second. 
Even monkeys. The green monkey’s infinite speculation often 
brings her pencil to a halt, for every essay to record his glance 
founders on the sentimental reefs of caricature. So she will 
give him the pencil, broken in a fidget, which he will reap and 
afterwards reject with sidelong reaches; but not the rubber, 
because it is indigestible. Josephine cannot resist giving things 
to the monkeys. When the seedcake is all handed forth even 
pennies, money, that early intellectual implement which, together 
with the far more developed implement of speech, enables the 
Fellow of the Society to know at any moment exactly where 
the gibbon is, the orang-utan, the President of the Board of 
Trade, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Colonial Secretary, 
and sometimes to keep them there. But she will have to apologise 
to the keeper. His extravagant development of humanity is 
almost a confession of personal responsibility for his bloodshot 
eyes, his bevelled chin and tinted nose. His human infallibility 
seems to celebrate a half-hour’s triumph over the caprices and 
errors of his outward person when he remarks that it is not right 
to give a mirror to the baboon or a powder puff to the mangebey. 
Of course he is not really chosen as a liaison officer between the 
species, but rather on account of an unrelenting observance of 
the crude distinction animal-human. He thinks that animals 
exhibit their “ characteristics’ as tenors and sword-swallowers 
do, for a kind of salary economically paid, the elephant elephantis- 
ing for a living, the apes apeing for sections of carrot and nuts, 
the bear being sore-headed for the prospect of a bun. The 
frustrated gallops of fawns and colts astonished to be born do not 
make him homesick, captive in a larger menagerie whose walls 
and palisades are defended with public notices warning him to 
Keep In; perhaps he even thinks that the polar bear is jealous of 
the lion’s sex-appeal, that the hyena laughs because the elephant’s 
trousers seem to be coming down, that all envy the elephant for 
his athletic success. An animal is a part of the world where the 
world is exceedingly busy, not employed. 

If I said that she loves all animals I forgot the camels. 
Josephine has a complex about the camelidae as the Hebrew 
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prophets (and Alfred Jarry, in spite of his intimacy with Pablo 
Picasso whose drawings he used to peddle in the hard times for 
a bob each) had a horse-complex, hippophobia. She does not like 
camels and dromedaries. This complex, resumed by association, 
she discovers in her dislike for Ruskin’s pedagogy, Indian brass- 
‘work, the paintings of Holman Hunt, pink-dyed wool, plush 
curtains hanging on skeleton-rattling wooden rings as the heavy 
fabric of time, perforated with infinities that do not console her, 
hangs on the ticks of clocks, the scent of genaniums, people sewing, 
especially hemstitching. Josephine is an impressionist; in 
spite of a year at the Slade School she never writes free verse or 
borrows money, and so the camel seems to her most the pitiless 
accomplice of patriarchs, and an impassive witness of the sub- 
jection of women. The camel, a vast sheep with an insane delusion 
of being a horse-pigeon, a horribly living sentimental academic 
divan of the Della-Cruscan period coming all to pieces, is a thing 
to be stuffed away from sight in the Albertine garret with the 
Albert Memorial, Empire mirrors, waxworks, clockwork railway- 
station puzzles, gipsy false hair and blinking Nuremberg dolls. 


& 


The South American Woods 


“Why may not imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander 
till he find it stopping a bung-hole?”’ The use of the Redwood, 
sequoia gigantea, that cost three thousand years the growing, 
may well be to have its tissues pulped to furnish the substance 
for that plentiful weed the yellow press, onodoxia lutea. The 
great equatorial woods will soon, too soon, be laid hands on by 
men from cities in the name of their Carthaginian god, Develop- 
ment, and be mown down, cut, sawn, split, digested in sulphuric 
acid, turned into daily papers and monthly instalment obstacles, 
expedients and impediments, shams, trivialities and excuses. 
Therefore Josephine is come to see them, first the redwood giants 
of California planted before the arx or citadel was planted of the 
Chaldaean Ur. Their grandsires flung a great shadow as ferns do 
on hedgehogs to-day upon the systematic structure of the tertiary 
megalozoa, the ironclad lizards and steam hippopotami whose 
ounce of brain to the ten ton of carrion was too much for them, 
and whose biological bankruptcy made Huxley as pleased as 
Tertullian was when the pneumatic Christ of the Docetist heretics 
distended and blew up with all hands. 
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North America is united to South America by a bridge of 
uncertain direction shown plainly on all genuine maps. It is 
wide enough for several to walk abreast. On either side of the 
infant continents the Atlantic and Pacific, two proud and wearied 
mothers, smoothe with unending silver rollers the oranged, sweat- 
stained sleeves of one infant robe whose skirts are fringed with 
palms. Gesticulating crabs climb the palms to pinch off those 
seafaring nuts that once travelled from Cuba to Hawaii by a 
primitive Panama canal of propagation. Cacti renounce their 
lewdness for spikes, except the club cactus lifting its bald head 
in a kind of derision; for this species does not proclaim itself 
poisonous to mammals, but chooses instead, by means of articu- 
lations, springs and triggers, to cudgel the inquisitive beast who 
approaches to nibble. 

She has entered the South American woods, palatial general 
office of tropical flora to which all vegetable communications are 
secretly addressed with a secret sign implying mutual secrecy. 
The royal archives of the plant kingdom are bestowed in moist, 
many-greened half-dayed forests whose trees are nameless, the 
confidences of their fruit, flowers and leaves withdrawn in two 
hundred feet of agate and tourmaline shades, azure sparks and 
emerald lights ; but their names in books, if you read such books, 
are like anagrams of girls’ names. There at late evening wander 
the close damp airs of a forgotten sanctuary stripped of its cult 
and echoes, given to the last clear antiphonies of cymbals and 
silences; mildew descends in a damask curtain from the half- 
shut day of noon to the twice-sealed dark of night ; the spongy 
membraneous floor knows not the year-long triumph of the 
seasons, sweats in the drier months, gargles in the wet, never 
changing its lichenous underclothes, its shirt of fungi and mould. 
Fruits fall and stay like globes of lard, or splash ; but Josephine 
does not eat many, for she knows that the mango injects its 
fruit with boric acid and methylbenzene for keeping, anticipating 
the fell sleights of commerce. She has also learned that the 
process of evolving is accomplished as rapidly in the South 
American cathedral as graduation in the North American 
universities. The creeping and climbing trees that fix themselves 
to every real tree in winding, hanging, twisted ropes and strings 
and spiral bands show every remembered form of luxuriance, 
and it soon becomes plain that lianas and epiphytes, like forgers, 
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have arisen in every family, even ferns, bamboos, palms, without 
_Tespect for tradition, without handicap of education. Not that 
Josephine pays much attention to the masculine obsession of 
darwinism. To her seems that women, having got the earlier 
bite of the forbidden fruit, know how to prevent evolution. She, 
‘who has painted babe chimpanzees and compared their structure 
with that of the human adolescent (which they jolly soon forsake 
to become adult apes) plainly perceives that while human babes 
are born older and older as generations pass, men die younger 
and younger, preserved from the senescence of Idea (exampled 
in the rotting and phosphorescing perpendicular flights of Plato, 
Hegel, Schopenhauer, and other anti-feminists) by the woman’s 
youthful attachment to Things and Facts. While Plato desired 
mankind to become a race of disembodied intelligences, Josephine 
waits for them to become permanent children, even embryos. 
She says that Fellows of the Royal Society and people like Wells 
and Shaw would not leave it to her to publish this observation 
if they were not arrant cowards to begin with, as well as being 
mere library-naturalists, sentimentalists, authors who are afraid 
of offending their readers by cutting to the red instead of reaching 
to the blue. She includes Plato in this hard reproach, holding 
him to be the Father of Rot, the peddler of a quack tonic for men 
only the sole secret ingredient of which was the dodge of depressing 
every practical need to the level of the Ideal. 

All day the captive cowbells of the cacique tinkle, toucans 
bark with a toy spaniel’s bark, extending their portmanteau 
bills half opened, gaudy parrots hoot, macaws with painted 
mockery yelp, the trumpeter fowls trombone, the concertina 
birds breathe in and out to emit a broncho-laryngeal stertor 
constituted by the chord C-natural, D, G-sharp, the killicow 
wails, the caracara whets his saw, woodhewers whistle like plow- 
men, the woodpecker taps his divisional morse, grasshoppers 
fiddle, cicadas twitter, colibris whirr, humming birds pause 
suspended and vanish in soundless flight, parrakeets bolt over- 
head as green bullets englobed in steel hooks of noise, migrant 
troops of monkeys advance next the sky and over the leafy brows 
of the forest, howling, sparsely seen as tiny silhouettes where 
dark vaults uphold the green canopy, and where ospreys and 
egrets pass, drunk with the external azure, those first propagan- 
dists of the world-tour. Lest Josephine feel too far from home 
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a jay appears, flycatchers, wagtails, and a thrush in naval undress 
uniform. The animals seem to have more leisure, as the burden 
of men’s poverty is lightened, near the equator; the birds have 
time to listen as well as sing, the monkeys time to consort 1n pairs 
and converse in trivial murmurs, and the parrots, not yet having 
leamed any language, turn somersaults from branch to branch 
and perpetuate the patter of raindrops and many forest noises 
that are now as extinct, or unusual, as the handclapping in churches 
at the choice of a bishop. With night the silence of the forest 
cathedral comes on, but then begin the siphon sounds of lesser 
life, the tumult of insect neurosis, the susurration of insect 
industry ; for there are ants buying silk thread from spiders 
for stall-fed beetles to make haulage cables in organising the 
industry of artificial wax which they sell to bees for ready honey ; 
spiders are preparing to advertise dud webs in cellulose and 
dummy spiders to mislead the dangerous woodpecker, millions 
of termites employed as day-labourers and porters by black 
ants in the market produce trade are tramping homeward to 
their artisan flats in the dead timber, and wasps are manufactur- 
ing paper by primitive methods of hand-to-mouth. Josephine 
has named 257 animals. The puma lets her rub him, for he is 
only a large tom-cat, and with the tom-cat’s mummy-assassin 
smell; and she has a coati for a pet. The Indians bring her 
snared monkeys, and birds of paradise and oriols which they 
catch by first astounding them with blunt bolts. For such is 
the lowly old-childish standard of sportsmanship in the Brazilian 
forest: when he is not hungry the hunter steals a feather and 
lets the captive go. Her Indian friends climb trees and bring 
her the poor helpless sloth, which then climbs, slow as a noonday 
cloud, on her; and from the same region they bring her the most 
splendid orchids which dwell aloft in the clearer day where black 
cuckoo-birds build their swinging cradles in semi-detached co- 
operation for the saving of time and material. Each orchid 
has invented a new marriage ceremony, and as Josephine never 
neglects a wedding invitation she does not soon tire of the 
novelties. Observe one, pale green flower with purple symbols, 
which has a special saddle for the bee to sit on while he officiates 
and collects his fee. His reverend gravity depresses a lever and 
releases elastic filaments that are really a brush for brushing the 
pollen off the stamens and all over the body of the insect. Another 
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flower has a machine gun or mitrailleuse to pop at the parson, 

-the only primitive powder puff. She has found a race of fresh- 
water shrimps that would have amused Aristotle and astonished 
Aristophanes, for they are all females, and employ an aquatic 
_beetle to impregnate them; and Josephine sits pensive by the 
pond. One cannot know what may be next in a country where 
the sparrows are canaries, where rats are pied with the colours 
of the Holy Roman Empire, butterflies are black and bats white, 
where passion-flower is the only bind-weed, and where moths 
pay lily blooms in courtship for service in nursery tit for tat, 
‘and with incredible science and delicacy. These things set her 
a dreaming myths, culling an anthology from her Ovid as she 
goes. For though she know so little latin, Josephine can repeat 
many of the choicest Metamorphoses from memory. And 
though she never had the mildest flirtation with algebra, she 
combines the Mendelian -quadrilles, imagines forth the poetic 
country dances of crustaceans and coleopters, orchids and 
hymenopters, lilies and lepidopters, till she must cover her eyes 
visited by ceramic fancies of Brugos the Corinthian, the un- 
measured legends which Persian captives whispered in the ears 
of Aeschylus, the jocose erections of Lampsacus, the discoveries 
of Herodotus in the Egyptian Thebes. 

The cathedral has a wealthy climate which keeps the Indian 
congregation poor, very domestics in nature’s house living on 
‘her tips which they pass on to her, attaching mucous filaments 
of dumbshow to borrowed blowpipes and poison darts, magnifying 
the spoors of light quarry to deep-smelling furrows, infallibly 
divining the dodges of buck which trot hindforemost to mislead 
the hunter, or with immature steps to deprecate his chase. Where 
the Indians advance the clear aisles are haunted by terrified 
absences of ant-eaters, forest-deer, armadillos, wild hogs, and 
animals which make themselves for ever unknown by an aversion 
from the human face. She comes to the Amazon river at the 
moment when the trees shed their leaves to blossom naked. 
A dense meteor of foliage falls without storm, strewing the knees 
and toes of the forest giants like dropped garments, and in the 
broadening daylight the ramified limbs cover themselves in 
fiery rut with orange, white, purple, crimson and vermilion flowers. 
It is Easter morning in the cathedral, and the quaternary wor- 
shipper beholds the romanesque origins and baroque development 
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side by side of the cretaceous insect and flower ceremonial, the 
primitive liturgy and counterpoint of the Earth’s middle-ages 
when the consecrated colours of floral vestments first sorted the 
chapter of insects by rubric each to accomplish his musical- 
nuptial rite and maintain his living of nectar by propagating 
the true fertile gospel of exogamy. 

The awful Cordillera of the Andes, cousin profile of the 
frozen moon, recedes insensibly from the flying train, proof that 
the earth is finite. | Who climbs the Andes approaches the 
glacial stars by the hardest road, to read at the very press the 
Chaldee evening gazette of the heavens that flings its report, 
300,000 kilometres a second, of the fall of Constantinople, the 
foundation of Rome, the inspiration of Adam, the amazing 
multiplication of fossils at the end of the Cambrian period, this 
and that as complacent as Agamemnon bringing his ten-year old 
news to the house of Tyndarus. Who then descends treads 
vertical centimetres that are centuries, assists at the birth of 
mountains, the exposure of basaltic statues from secular moulds 
of sediments, comes a fugitive through tangled, pollen-clouded 
glades of Cretaceous junipers, rhododendrons, daisydendrons, 
buttercup-trees, laurels, orchids and flowery willows; becomes 
a pursuer wading in plantains through forests of Jurassic cedars 
with pinnate leaves clad in herbaceous climbers, remains a tarrier 
in meadows of Triassic grass-trees, a trespasser in Carboniferous 
bogs and thickets of clover-trees and fern-trees, an astonished 
stranger by Permian swamps of viviparous mangroves which 
drop their fat young into the waiting jaws of turtles and floating 
lizards, and reaches at last the forgotten age when the earth was 
virgin, cold and void, wrapped in dark storm-bred vapours that 
hid her from the solar desire in a railway-tunnel gloom. 

But Josephine is arriving in the future, in Rio and sunlight, 
preparing her smile for the strange people she will meet, preparing 
to be in love again. 


THOSE GERALDINES, THOSE 
| GERALDINES 


By Edmund Curtis 


VERY child of Ireland knows how long and royally they 
E reigned, o’er Lough Gur’s towers and Desmond broad, and 
Kildare’s lovely plain. Long after one of them had opened 
Dublin’s gates to let Dutch William in, we remembered them 
only as the older, native line. When Ginkel leaguered Limerick, 
the Irish soldiers gazed, to see if in the setting sun dead Desmond’s 
banner blazed. The Geraldines, those all-but kings, that all-but 
kingly name; the diadem of Ireland lay nearer them than any 
other, had they dared to take it. 

And still it is the hope of some who hate to see him roam, 
hay live who'll see that debt paid off, and Leinster’s Duke come 

ome. 

Much play could be made with the names Fitzgerald and 
Butler, the oldest English names in Irish history. The one 
came in I170 as a gentleman adventurer, the other fifteen years 
later as an official companion to Prince John. Maurice the 
Geraldine and Theobald the Butler founded families which grew 
to overshadow, the one all Leinster and Munster, the other 
Ormond and Ossory. But in their history and fate, it is almost 
as if the feudal knight survives in the one, the court official in 
the other. Or perhaps the Welsh blood of Nesta had already 
made Fitzgerald half a Celt, while in the Butlers ran strong the 
cool dark Norman blood. In the portrait galleries of history 
the Geraldines appear a red or brown-haired race, clear-skinned, 
romantic, rash, truly Celtic in the instinct to give, and the impulse 
to give themselves away ; while the Butlers remain Frenchmen, 
cool, rusé, cautious, constructive, safe. A time came when the 
survival qualities of the one worsted their only rivals; and by 
the agency of the Ormond Earls, Tudor favourites, the two noble 
oaks of the Geraldines were brought to the ground, the one in 
Kildare, so that though set up again it was never a king of the 
forest, while the Desmond one was so utterly lopped that even 
its roots vanished from Irish soil. 

But of the Fall of the Geraldines history knew nothing in the 
year 1500. When we look at Ireland we only see the Great 
Earl of Kildare filling the whole foreground, on his great horse, 
one of our island’s many uncrowned kings; all seems well, and 
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all might last; the second Garret (the first Geraldine to have 
his portrait painted) with his Holbein bushiness of male beauty 
has not yet come, destined in spite of all his skill among his 
enemies to die of a broken heart in the Tower, while Silken 
Thomas is as yet unheard of, who was born in the purple at 
Maynooth, “‘ the noblest Earl’s castle in Ireland,’’ and died in a 
shirt at Tybum’s gallows tree, the last to inherit the semi-royalty 
of his house. 

The greatest of the Geraldines is Gerald, or ‘‘ Garret More,” 
so called with fear and love in the Ireland of his time. Born 
in 1456 and dying in 1509, he spans the transition age; he stands 
with giant stature between the last of the Middle Ages and the 
early years of the modern world, as they faded and dawned for 
Ireland. Almost every Irish child learns this much about him, 
that a thin-lipped English king said with icy humour: “ All 
Ireland cannot rule this man, then let this man rule all Ireland.” 
But his life deserved to be put forth stage by stage, a long and 
crowded life for a 15th century man, and unused materials were 
not scarce. So at last history has stayed her foot awhile at 
Gerald’s tomb, and an enthusiastic young Inshman has set the 
Great Earl before us in such fashion that he cannot be forgotten.1 
He has evoked from that sepulchre a man of rich human mould, a 
man after Ireland’s heart, a man of whom, if there be any Valhalla 
of native Irish kings, we may imagine him parading those windy 
halls among the true kings and the pretenders, with the springy 
carriage of one who ruled unquiet Erin for nearly forty years. 

It all began with defying a king when in 1477 the Irish 
Council, acting for a Home Rule parliament, made the young 
Gerald Chief Justice in his father Thomas’ place, for the 
Geraldine supremacy was already begun. Edward the Fourth 
would not stand for this “ Statute of FitzEmpress ”’ business, so: 
he sent Lord Grey instead, but Ireland would not yield, and 
Edward had to accept Kildare. From that until 1534, with 
several serious or slight overthrows, the House of Kildare ruled 
Ireland, as deputies to an absent king. The Earls of Ormond 
were attainted absentees over the Yorkist wars, their Irish cousins 
in Ossory were for the time but weak, the Geraldine of Desmond 
had gone Irish and disinterested himself in the Pale. There 
was no one like Garret More, able to rule in cap and furred gown 


1 The Great Earl of Kildave, by Donough Bryan, B.A., B.L., (Talbot Press, 1933, 20S.). 
See also Agnes Conway, “ Relations of Henry VII with Scotland and Ireland,” 
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at Council board ; to ride out into the Pale on horse and in armour, 
amid that gay company of the Fraternity of Arms of St. George, 
a hundred and twenty lovely troopers ; to pose as the King’s man 
in Dublin, but having every one his man in Kildare’s rich plain, 
and unfurling the King’s banner and the red cross pennon of his 
race together by many a woodside in Munster and the North. 
It was in effect Kildare ruling through the medium of the king, 
and it was the Geraldines’ House-power that was spreading, 
while the little Pale stayed put and widened not an inch. 

When Bosworth ended the picturesque house of York, and 
brought in the thin-lipped Richmond, that clerkly but masterly 
first of the Tudors, with what skill does Garret More survive, 
though twice he pledged Ireland’s romantic support to Yorkist 
pretenders, and gave Dublin the spectacle of its only coronation 
when he had Lambert Simnel made a king in Christchurch, and 
sent a German-Irish army (strange union) to face, but to fail 
before, Henry’s royal forces at Stoke. 

At last this de facto monarchy of the House of Kildare had 
to be ended, so Henry decided; even Ireland began to matter, 
with its petty Yorkist parliament, which was popular, it appears, 
but did no good that we can now see, save to the Lords of the 
Pale who ran it. Kildare’s ‘‘ wars of magnificence,’’ as Bryan 
rightly calls them, against Norman-English and Celtic-Irish, 
his alliances, and giving of his women-folk in marriage to Gael 
and Gall, were too suspicious. What if “some Irish wyrling ” 
took it on him to be king; had for fifty years been asked in 
London. Henry Tudor resolved to sterilise this petty parliament, 
breeder of Yorkist plots and Irish assumptions. The lancet was 
a new Deputy, Poynings, with I,o00 men equipped with the 
latest arm of musketry and cannon, more than sufficient to 
extinguish Warbeck and his allies; the Dublin government by 
Anglo-Irish once cleared out, honest Englishmen trained in law 
and finance were to recover the King’s rights again. The 
operation took about two years; the Great Earl heard of it as an 
attainted traitor lying in London castle. Their going was never 
smooth, and more than once did an Earl of Kildare, biding his 
time within those walls, hear one unexpected morning: “ The 
king is very suspicious, but he’s going to send you back, my 
Lord.’”’ So it was now in 1496: Garret was pardoned, restored 
and sent back to Ireland. Naive Dublin knew still the art of 
pageantry, and had not yet forgotten how to cheer a procession, 
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One can imagine then how our little town greeted its native 
prince. | Poynings and all his English officialdom had sailed 
away, as it seemed for ever, and the Home Rule that had lasted 
since 1422 went on to 1534. Ifa queer little cog had been put 
into the state machinery, called ‘‘ Poynings’ law,’’ nobody much 
realised it, and the day of its fame and effect, its execration and 
repeal, were all for 18th century history. 

Before he went Kildare had been brought before the Council, 
and the contemporary ‘“‘ Book of Howth” gives the story as it 
was told in Ireland. It is the first picture we have in history 
of the naive Irishman, comic to the English listeners, but quite 
serious to himself ; we see the genius of the race for giving itself 
away and even playing the buffoon, to amuse but also to gain 
its point, which in fact only conceals a reserved and touchy 
pride. Kildare amused the listeners with pictures of his adven- 
tures by flood and field, with his side-strokes at his many enemies, 
with his direct bolt against a particular bishop. ‘‘ Why did you 
burn the cathedral at Cashel ?’”’ asked the king. “ Because I 
thought the archbishop was inside it,’ answered Kildare, and 
convulsed the dry Henry and the grave Council. One can almost 
hear these Englishmen saying: isn’t he the absolute Irishman, 
like something out of a book! And perhaps Kildare wondered 
what the laughter was all about. Then came Henry’s oracle: 
“Let this man rule all Ireland ’’ : one likes this first of the Tudors 
with his dry style, his cool brain and (save for an occasional 
pretender) his unbloodiness, rare in such an age. 

Seventeen years of triumph were left to the Great Earl. 
Many and adventurous were his hostings into the boggy lands of 
Leix and Offaly, the lovely highlands of Leinster, the grassy 
plains of Hy Many, and the rugged gap of the North, in which, 
as he rode, he was thinking more of the Kildare greatness than 
of England’s interest, of merely maintaining the Pale rather than 
increasing it. | Now he presides over the Council in the castle, 
now he opens Parliament at Christchurch or St. Mary’s, now 
he keeps Christmas at Maynooth where in an embrasure he can 
read a book on Arthur or Lancelot out of his library, where his 
unlettered fathers had listened only to poets chanting their lines 
or shanachies telling of ‘‘ Cuchulain’s deeds ” and “ the leeching 
of Kian’s leg,” or now on a May morning he is out on the windy 
Curragh with hawk on fist and hound at foot and a swift grey 
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courser under him. It would seem an idyll, were history a thing 
that stood still for great lords and their lovely ladies and no one 
‘else mattered. 

But indeed nothing moved in Erin’s womb ; though wedded, 
she bore nothing in her that was pregnant with destiny. And 
‘yet what things were asking to be born, a Geraldine dynasty 
for Ireland, a league of all the races, equal laws for Gael and 
Gall; or even at least under the absentee Crown of England 
the welding of an unbreakable nationality. 

Hence the great ‘“‘manqué” achievements of Ireland’s 
darling. In 1504 he mustered against his rival and son-in-law 
Ulick Burke of Clanrickard an army of Englishry and Irish such 
as would have occupied Dublin and the Pale in twenty-four 
hours, had Gerald dared to close his hand on Ireland’s crown. 
On August I9, 1504, some ten thousand men faced one another 
on the low eminence of Cnoc Tuagh near Galway, armies medievally 
equipped with bows and bills, spears and swords, light horsemen 
and heavy axemen, and so desperate was the fighting that out 
of Clanrickard’s nine battalions of galloglass, eighteen hundred 
men, only the remnant of one battalion escaped alive. The 
“ Book of Howth,” Lord St. Laurence’s epic, gives in vivid early 
English a life-like picture of the encounter, at the beginning of 
which O’Neill asked the Earl that the bishops and clergy might 
be sent home as men of feeble stomachs and better fitted to pray 
for rain than to mix in councils of war, and at the end a gentleman 
of the Pale spoke apart to the Great Earl and said, pointing to 
the heaps of dying galloglass and kem: we have killed so many 
of Clanrickard’s Irishmen, what about killing off the Irish on 
our side? It was a long way yet in Ireland till the blending of 
native Irish and Old English. 

The end of a golden autumn day saw Kildare victorious 
and Galway city opening its gates to him. Yet nothing more 
came of it, and no one that we know of said to him: let us march 
on Dublin, my lord, and proclaim the freedom of Ireland. Indeed 
it was reported to King Henry as a great victory for England’s 
cause in Ireland, and he, with no doubt one of his ironic smiles, 
sent Kildare the Order of the Garter. 

This was the summit of the Great Earl’s later life. He 
had nine years more as Lord Deputy, and died at last in a petty 
skirmish with the O’Moores of Leix. He was trying one of the 
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King’s new guns upon them, and in return one of them shot him 
with one of their new muskets. ark 

And so it ended, this long and versatile life of politic skill 
and martial achievement, this long balancing of personal aim 
and ambition between Irish rivals on one hand and a distant 
but dangerous English king on the other. It is clear that the 
Great Earl was a man rather of practical, adaptable, and 
humourous quality than one of theoretic and constructive ability. 
Bryan compares him to Michael Collins of our time, as a great 
stock Irishman, as perhaps the first specimen of the blended 
qualities of English and Inish in our history. 

It all comes to this in the end: what his achievements 
were. There are the day’s achievements and. there are the 
achievements of all time. Of the latter one sees nothing in the 
Great Earl to remark upon. He is a great figure born to com- 
mand his age, but not to give it a new direction. For forty 
years he dominates Irish history, but he passes through without 
earning the title of a nation-maker, although Renaissance, 
State-craft, Reformation, were about to begin for Ireland. His 
life has all the air of an Irish spring-time about it.. The green 
miracle of the ever-recurring grass-clothes all Ireland, but what 
of the seed-time and the corn? It was a good time for Gaelic 
“kings”? and Anglo-Irish ‘“‘lords of countries,” whom the 
English government persistently called “‘ Inish enemies” and 
“English rebels,” and our scholars will tell us it was a flowering 
time for the Gaelic culture which both had accepted. But so 
much more than the static might have been achieved. To 
combine absentee monarchy, which had the legality but not the 
power, and a native vice-royalty into a system of Home Rule 
which lasted sixty years, was an achievement indeed, but it was 
only a staving off of the inevitable Tudor destruction of Ireland. 

No, his life, however picturesque and readable, leaves us 
in the end the impression of a man who could act but did not 
think. The aristocracy, both Gaelic and feudal, who had ruled 
Ireland for a hundred years, who had rejected or never accepted 
the King’s allegiance, were happy in their lordships and in the 
native order of which they were the patrons and protectors. 
And Garret More was just the greatest lord of them all, “ the 
Chief’ of a devoted Ireland which followed him from manhood 
to the grave, 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS 
By Vincent O'Sullivan 


N his new book on Sarah Bernhardt Mr. Maurice Baring has 
much to say about acting in general, and as it is practised 
on the French stage, a topic commanded by his subject, who 

was the actress whose passage made more noise on the earth than 
that of any other player since the earth began. It was certainly 
true before the war that the three French names which could 
be counted on for recognition from a sing-song in Arkhangelsk 
to a cow-puncher’s ranch in Wyoming, were Napoleon, Dreyfus, 
and Sarah Bernhardt. No doubt the initial power of Bernhardt’s 
radiation was her scenic display, but it was not that which 
sustained it, for her name was known to millions who had’ never 
seen her. And this really is the thing to wonder at in Bernhardt : 
not her more or less merit in stage-plays as she shewed herself to 
the dwellers in capital cities, but that in remote localities she was 
taken on faith, like God. 

Mr. Baring, who brings to bear on her the coloured lights of 
many cultures, and remembers her in her many parts, considers 
her a genius as an actress, and has a high esteem for the French 
stage. The drama critic of the London Observer, in a forcible 
review of the book, goes with him as far as Bernhardt, and there 
stops. The French, says Mr. Ervine, do not know now, and 
never have known, anything at all about acting. He may mean 
that French people are unable to distinguish good acting from 
bad. But he may also mean that French players don’t know how 
to act. 

_To discuss either of these interesting assertions with com- 
petence would call for a less casual playgoer than Iam. I know 
at least that French people who go to the Comédie Francaise 
to see plays by Racine and Corneille must have a different 
standard of good acting from people of other nations, because 
these plays require a special technique. Racine himself seems to 
be incommunicable to foreigners, except to individuals here and 
there such as Goethe, and, I think, Hazlitt, who says he cried 
aloud after seeing a tragedy of Racine’s, “ Our Shakespeare was 
also a poet.’”’ On the other hand, W. E. Henley, a critic renowned 
in his day and generation, thought he had said the last word on 
Racine when he dubbed him “ the frog.” Saintsbury and others 
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speak chillingly of his poetical qualities, even with such passages 
as the Ariane ma soeur before their eyes. Lessing says in blame 
that in Racine’s plays under the classical appearance there is 
virtual hostility to the Grecian. Rather is that the reason why 
they live. In the seventeenth century these plays seemed moder, 
and the courtiers who watched them could put the real name on 
many of the characters. As Racine was writing about real 
people who interested him there is a flame of passion beating 
through his greatest plays which could never be there if he had 
been just versifying some ancient story. 

In his own country nothing is more static and widespread 
than the admiration for Racine. Certainly there are some who 
do not like him, even as some of English speech, and among them 
Edgar Allan Poe, have not liked Shakespeare. But speaking 
generally, Racine is taken for granted. ‘‘ Movements’ come 
and go, but even the fiercest among the advanced keeps his 
claws off Racine—that is, if he be really French by race. It may 
be that M. Tristan Tzara, who hails from the Balkans, despises 
Racine with all the vigour of Henley or Whibley: I don’t know 
whether he does or not. I do know that Moreas who was a 
Greek, and Apollinaire who was a Pole, put Racine among the 
greatest. A curious thing happened some time ago. The poet 
Fagus was killed by a motor-lorry in the old Rue Visconti, only 
a few steps from the house where Racine lived. He had just 
written a letter to protest against a plan to demolish this house. 
rey he passed it he was as one who raises his eyes to the 

ills.2 

But to derive from this admiration that the French when 
they put Racine on the stage know how to play him, would seem 
to be a mistake. Many will not agree. Go, they will say, to the 
Comédie Frangaise and see the statuesque Colonna Romano, the 
virile Albert Lambert. Racine is scarcely played in France 
except at the Théatre Francais. There I have never seen an 
actress in that grand old Jansenist play, Phedve, without feeling 
sorry I had seen her. No doubt in the seventeenth century, 


* Fagus (Georges Eugene Faillet) deserves more than a note. He is catalogued among 
the Catholic writers, but it were a pity if this title discouraged those who have taken a horror 
of writers thus described because of the productions of M. Paul Claudel, M. Mauriac, the new 
Academician, and some others. A reader might do worse than buy the last book of Fagius : 
Fréve Tranquille & Elseneur. His Essay on Shakespeare deals somewhat with the subject 
we treat of in the text. 
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with Mlle. Champmeslé and others guided by Racine himself, 
there was a way of playing these plays which was distorted during 
the eighteenth century and completely swamped in the Romantic 
movement of the eighteen-thirties, when the Victor Hugo drama 
called for quite another rhythm and technique. After that, 
and ever since, it is the method required for Hugo which is applied 
to Racine. There may have been exceptions. Perhaps Rachel 
was as great as we are told she was. Perhaps Dorval was all 
that George Sand and Alfred de Vigny saw in her. Neither of 
them is a very good witness on the question, biassed as they were 
by personal feelings. From Mr. Baring’s book one infers that 
Sarah Bernhardt was equal to Racine. 

It may beso. For me it is hard to believe. I never saw her 
in a play of Racine’s or, what I would have preferred, in a play 
of Victor Hugo’s. To judge from the plays I did see her in, I 
should say that she would have pitched Racine too high. Her 
perpetual agitation, her modern face and gestures, her way of 
calculating the effect of her ‘‘ golden voice,’ and letting it out 
at a given moment like an operatic tenor, her starring, her 
absorbing all the play to herself so that people all over the world 
went to see her and not the play—that was all right for Rostand 
and Georges Ohnet ; it must have been often effective in Dumas ; 
it was just the thing in Sardou and Scribe. Whether it was right 
for Victor Hugo is extremely doubtful. It was certainly wrong 
for Racine. But she changed much in the course of her astonish- 
ing career. That gentle inward lamp which she probably—nay, 
surely carried in the beginning, for she was, when all’s told, a 
kind of genius, became as she advanced the powerful arc-light of 
a circus-tent. She accumulated all the vulgarities to an extent 
that no other mummer, no politician, with all the will in the 
world has ever come near. She as good as relinquished Hugo 
and Racine. Mr. Baring says that great actors are better in 
bad plays than in good. Taken on that ground Sarah Bernhardt 
was a great actress. It was her part she saw, not the play. I 
was seeing a great deal of this side of her when Marcel Schwob 
was rehearsing with her his translation of Hamlet. To Schwob 
the artful cuts she made in the text with a view of keeping herself 
continually before the audience were sacrilegious. He was simple 
enough to threaten this veteran of the world’s stage with the fury 
of the English when she took the play to London. She laughed. 
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“ The English will come to see me,” she said ; “‘ not Shakespeare.”’ 
Of course she was right. The English took her performance very 
well. Mr. Max Beerbohm, with unhabitual enthusiasm, declared 
that she was the only Hamlet he had seen who behaved like a 
gentleman. There was some hostile criticism of the French 
version. Sarah might have said, and perhaps did say to Schwob : 
“T told you so.” 2 

I think she was too much of an actress to be a great actress. 
A detail of one of her celebrated performances will illustrate 
what I mean. In the last act of La Dame aux Camélias, the 
young woman—Marguerite, isn’t it ?—alone and at her last 
gasp, takes from under her pillow a letter she has received from 
her lover. Bernhardt used to glance at the letter, then place it 
on the arm of the chair, cover it with her hand, and recite it by 
heart. That was certainly an impressive piece of stage ‘‘ business ”’ 
and what could only have occurred to one who had an exceptional 
sense of the reactions of a crowd ina theatre. It had an immediate 
effect. It was not till some time after that I thought that a 
lovelom woman, lonely and ill, would not do anything so 
theatrical. Even if she had already read it a hundred times she 
would want to see the letter, the words as he had traced them. 
So it seems to me; but I may be wrong. For all her reputed 
cold-heartedness, Bernhardt must have had some time in her 
life a considerable experience of women in love. Certainly she 
knew more about it than I do. 

If we went by Bernhardt, Mr. St. John Ervine’s statement 
that the French know nothing about acting might be defended. 
But there were two contemporaries of Bernhardt whose power in 
this art all Europe acknowledged. If Lucien Guitry, the father 
of Sacha, knew nothing about acting, then acting means some- 
thing else than a counterfeit of nature. He could make the most 
trashy plays, even his own, seem plausible. There he was, the 
man who has strolled in off the street, takes up the business in 
hand, and has no suspicion he is being looked at. So naturally 
was he the modern man that when he played Moliére one had a 


* Marcel Schwob was an artist, a philologist, a great scholar. What particularly 
annoyed him was the ignorance of some of the English critics, who showed an imperfect know- 
ledge of the historical side of the French language. They got great fun out of Hamlet shouting, 
ef ee a Absinthe! ’’ in the play scene, ‘“‘ They think Elsinore is the Café de la Paix,” 
said Schwob. 
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sense of something wrong. His look and gestures, his voice, 
were in discord with his costume and the words he spoke. 

Then there was Rejane. As to her, we have the testimony 
of foreigners so competent and various as Edward the Seventh, 
Aubrey Beardsley, and the last German Emperor. At the same 
time, the company of the Varietés, headed by Jeanne Granier 
and Albert Brasseur, were playing light comedy in a way that 
has never been excelled—probably never equalled. Granier and 
Brasseur had nothing to learn from anybody. All Europe learned 
from them. 

If you go among the theatres in Paris to-day you will find 
pretty good actors in all. The standard of acting is far higher 
than the standard of plays. The acting is of course conditioned 
by the national temperament. They can’t play Scandinavian 
plays as well as the Germans. But they play English plays 
pretty well. Some English people who saw Mr. Frank Vosper’s 
play, which was the one success of the Paris season a few years 
ago and is still being played in the provinces, said that it was 
perfectly acted all round, and that Mme. Dermoz was extra- 
ordinary. 

From all we can learn about Dickens, it is likely that he knew 
a good deal about acting. At any rate, he took great interest 
in it. Now there was in Paris through the middle of the nine- 
teenth century an actor of melodrama named Frederick Lemaitre. 
With what Dickens says of Lemaitre these remarks will be well 
ended :— 

Incomparably the finest acting I ever saw, I saw last night 

-at the Ambigu. They have revived that old piece, once 
immensely popular in London under the name of Thirty 
Years of a Gambler's Life. Old Lemaitre plays his famous 
character, and never did I see anything in art so exaltedly 
horrible and awful. In the earlier acts he was so well made 
up, and so light and active, that he really looked sufficiently 
young. But in the last two, when he had grown old and 
miserable, he did the finest things, I really believe, that are 
within the power of acting. 


THE SECRET OF MUSIC 


I.—MusiIc AND THE OTHER ARTS. 
By H. F. Norman 


HEN Sir Henry Hadow, in the close of that first aid to 
musical aesthetics, The Place of Music Among the Arts 
(published at Oxford by the Clarendon Press) told his 

audience at the Romanes Lecture in the Sheldonian Theatre 
that the “innermost significance’ of music lies “in its own 
interplay of contrast and reconciliation, of unity in variety, of 
melodies which answer one psychological need and of structural 
completeness which satisfies another,’’ he has led them, perhaps, 
as close to those well heads of melody and structure as one can 
hope to approach them in spoken words. There may be some 
truth in the unvoiced belief of musically minded people that 
melody is at the heart of all mystery, so that to pluck out that 
heart would still its vibrant activity; but I had opened this 
attracting and tantalising little booklet hoping for something 
more—for some confirmation, or more likely confutation, of 
guesses of my own. I had not really expected the lecturer to 
tell us ultimate secrets or even whether, reversing Madame de 
Stael’s symbology, music is a aerealised or flowing architecture, 
or dramatised painting or is sculpture come alive. Such imagery 
tells nothing to the man whose inner ear is deaf and adds no new 
knowledge to him in whose soul there is concord of sweet sounds 
already. And such formulae as I had constructed for my own 
enlightenment are but unlit lamps awaiting the illuminating 
flashes from the masters’ works; such a formula as this: that 
music stands related to drama somewhat as the play does to the 
novel or is comparable to sculpture as it (statuary) is to archi- 
tecture. And perhaps music is never perfectly to be revealed ; 
though music which fails as revelation is but a scentless and un- 
coloured herb. Still, lured to read about the place of music 
among the arts and having previous informative essays of Sir 
Henry Hadow’s in mind, which give the belief that the roots of 
musical aesthetic are in him, I tumed to this lecture eagerly, 
hoping for something definitive which I could not find, though 
agreeable discourse, catholic taste and interesting and new infor- 
mation give the lecture reprinted in these too few pages a value 
beyond their apparent compass. 
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And, is it not better that the student should still be left 
alone with his own inquisitive conscience when he asks himself 
whether, supposing some such fantastic choice to be forced upon 
him as a decision between seeing Hamlet again or hearing again 
the Emperor Concerto (it being assumed that never again could 
he enjoy both experiences) his choice of Beethoven is any more 
than a personal preference? His claim may be that a pro- 
founder sense of drama is conveyed by the players of the instru- 
ments than by the players of the dramatis personae? To pursue 
the question would lead to an examination of those basic things 
in the soil of the soul which feed the roots of all art but to insist 
upon it might lead to purposeless jealousies; the arts should 
co-operate rather than compete and whether the question is 
purely personal or not, it is for most of us reducible to personal 
terms. We ask what place has music among its peers in order to 
get closer to its essential bearing on ourselves; that is, we ask 
ourselves what it is that music reveals which words do not, and 
in the question itself discern a high improbability that the answer 
can be given in words. Like all revelation, it would seem best 
disclosed in paradoxes not readily to be distinguished from plain 
contradiction. Is music not experience without occurrence, 
drama without action, painting without subject, architecture 
without objective, poetry without “ meaning,” and yet none of 
these things since not void of content or remote from beauty ? 
True, to recite a litany of negatives may seem to make music 
merely an abstraction, as indefinite as to identify spirit ecstacy 
with ascetic practice. Let us see, then, whether some simpler, 
more concrete approach than verbal metaphors may not be 
possible. 

It is easy to think of pictures and music together. I have 
found that some artists who do not “understand ”’ music are 
stimulated by it to the inner vision which prompts them to work. 
And the converse may occur. There is that series, Pictures from 
an Exhibition, which Mussorgsky piously composed to remind the 
world of Victor Hartmann, his dead friend who had first composed 
them in pigment. Surely these should elucidate the relationship 
of music to painting ? It would be interesting to assemble a 
group of painters, unacquainted with the art of Hartmann and 
with the list of subjects which forms the concert programme for 
an audience listening to this work, and ask each painter to make a 
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sketch of what he sees while the music is being performed. I 
believe the probabilities against any painter envisioning the same 
picture as any other would lie in those dimensional fields measured 
by Sir James Jeans when he describes the arithmetical relations 
of some distant sun with a fragment of our galaxy. That the 
results should approximate to the originals (Hartmann’s paint- 
ings) is not, I think, credible. Musicians listening would cer- 
tainly not see the canvasses which incited Mussorgsky to his 
heroic task. Their minds would be busied with other problems : 
Mussorgsky’s debt to Dargomigsky, his musical father, or to 
Glinka, the ancestor of both; or the interpenetrating influence 
of the Russian “ Five’ who aimed at a renaissance of national 
music; or the influence on this pre-determined nationalism of 
native folk song, scarcely native in the sense of indigenous, but 
slightly indurative and not enough spontaneous. With the 
printed programme, a relationship of music and picture may be 
established, “‘ rather a connection than a relation,” as we say of a 
second cousin twice removed. For it would be possible to mistake 
for an aspect of Limoges Market, the activity of the Chickens in 
their shells, and only its place in the list makes us certain that 
The Great Gate of Kiev is not the Old Castle. The Catacombs and 
the Witches Hut live up to their names, but this is because the 
names evoke the ideas. We are back again at literary exposition, 
justifiably too, since it is of the school of Dargomigsky, with its 
motto: “the sound must represent the word.” Of painted 
landscape there is scarcely a brush mark. 

Verbal description and painting apart, there are three routes 
along any one of which the listener of naive outlook may be drawn 
to the prehension of music: dance, aria and opera, with “ pro- 
gramme’ as a fourth. Of these, opera is the most popular. 
Does music then disclose its purport best when assisted by the 
sister art of drama? By association of ideas, the words ‘ music ’ 
and ‘ drama ’ inevitably lead the mind to Wagner. I do not think 
any true disclosure of the relation of music to action or to speech 
will be found in those new avenues he opened through his 
miraculous synthesis of sound, vision and drama. He left no 
heirs. That “ art work of the future’ which he discovered left no 
real clues to musical posterity. Others have worked over his 
idioms or attempted to blend painting,choreography and drama 
with music, but the results are unconvincing. Successful as were 
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his own, it is through his music that they succeed and that he 
takes his place—or is it too soon to say this after fifty years ?— 
with the immortals. But Mozart, Verdi, Rossini, will not these 
throw light on the relation of music to speech and action, or if 
not, to their artistic presentation in rhetoric or poetry or drama ? 
The difficulty here is that music descends. We are lucky if we 
can forget the tawdriness of the libretto when the waves of great 
music flow over it and obscure it beneath their masterly surging. 
Too often they break in vain and the “ drama ”’ presents itself 
as a back cloth displaying a canvass rock, unreal in proportion 
to the violence of action and passion enacted there, to which the 
orchestral ocean beneath has no natural relation. We do not see 
Berlioz’ Faust but what a chasm sunders Goethe from the opera 
in which Gounod seeks inspiration—even for those who know their 
Goethe through translation. And, it is not only the librettist— 
here an intermediary—who is at fault. Opera, Wagner apart, 
is no transmutation of the stage into music nor of the orchestra 
into drama; it is an uneasy wooing, sometimes an unhappy 
marriage, of the two, who, save for a brief moment, are never 
twain. Thus Verdi may unpack his own heart, in the Miserere 
from Il Tvovatore, or he may not; but the process is certainly 
not realised in the singing of the lovers to an audience spell bound 
by their own excited interest in voice production. It will be 
found, I think, that opera gives no clear clues to the objectivities 
of music. Even in Wagner, while the music illuminates the 
drama, something of its own hidden secret escapes. The indivi- 
dual instance cannot establish the general law but, as exemplifying 
the point, consider the duet between Lohengrin and Elsa in 
Lohengrin, Act III. Here is drama transcending the confines of 
normal human passion. The music tells this. But what does 
the drama tell us of the music? When the imperfectly united 
married lovers discover their failure, the discovery reaches us 
through the Question Motive and in the orchestration. Here 
Lohengrin reveals his supernal self through sound. The words, 
the drama, are all too human—mere libretto—the musical 
“message” superhuman. But how? This psychological drama 
of the soul’s failure to master its own infidelity can be told in the 
music and is. But speech and action fail to reveal the spiritual 
content. There is only a hint in the printed words. Only the 
inner imaginative aural translation of the music can reinterpret 
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them into any adequate aesthetic content. How is music’s 
secret. 

Song and aria may give us a simpler account of what occurs 
when music and true poetry agree. Music, though too often 
unequally yoked together with that unbeliever, doggrel, may be 
happy if married to immortal verse. But is there some hint 
of a marriage de convenance even here? There are matings of 
perfect music with noble words in the Messiah, or so it seems until 
we remember that these incantations to scriptural words were 
sometimes written originally to opera libretto. It is not to the 
point to say that, all the same, Handel has succeeded in transmuting 
the language of the translated Hebrew into terms of musical 
notation. For what we are seeking is the music’s own meaning. 
Some hint of it may be found in the musician’s responsiveness 
to the inspiration of noble thoughts, and masses of Bach or 
Beethoven be cited in proof. But clearly, something has occurred 
in the alembic of the composer’s creating mind, something not 
to be found through reference to literary association. Consider 
the transcending musical genius expressed in the Ombra maz fu. 
Some musical value here is due to the pure humanness of the 
emotion entrusted in the music to the singer. But when this 
work is transferred through the ear to the deeper recesses of the 
hearer’s mind not through its associations with Xerxes—an opera 
he has not seen and may not know—but, orchestrally or instru- 
mentally, as “‘ Handel’s Largo,” is anything of the essence of the 
music lost? No dramatic idea attaches to the Largo. The 
listener is very possibly unaware of its associations with “ water 
in a thirsty land ” and he gives it no such illuminating significance. 
Yet, he finds in it a mysterious commentary on life, with its 
moving atmosphere of hopes and doubts and gravely joyous 
discoveries. Or, he may phrase all this differently or with no 
clear utterance. He drinks of Handel’s well spring and feels 
some transcendent thirst of the spirit allayed, though much of its 
secret revelation has escaped him. It is as beautiful to him, 
played as a “ piece,” as it is when sung as an operaitem. It is 
not wholly to be assessed in words either way. 

Perhaps some still simpler lyric may enable us to capture 
an essential secret of music. We certainly cannot hope for it in 
the complexities of modern song—there again it is the mission 
of music to illuminate the text, not to reveal itself with the intimacy 
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we desire. So we turn perhaps to Schubert, who has surprised 
some secrets such as the relation of natural to musical sound. 
We listen to both in “ Hark, hark the lark’’ (who singing still 
doth soar and soaring even singeth), or even in the more complex 
texture of Vaughan Williams’ The Lark Ascending (here like a 
' poet hidden in the light of thought). But we are seeking some- 
thing deeper than imitation: we seek intimation, a disclosure 
on a remoter plane. We get nearer to this, perhaps, in Who is 
Sylvia ? but here, though the spirit of magic may reveal the 
essential Shakespeare of the lyrics, something elusive still escapes. 
For this is the music of Ariel and him we have not yet surprised 
at his magical practice. At each approach, then, it seems that 
wings flit and a diaphanous or dusky presence hovers an instant 
and is lost. The song is carried more powerfully on fine music 
than through any vehicle of speech, but the words may them- 
selves be banal. What music has to say is not a datum it is not 
“given.”’ The composer has not so received it neither may he 
so impart it. This is not to deny that music, besides its grammar 
of theory, has a logic of its own: a major and a minor premiss 
leading to a conclusion. But these (its “ first subject,” “‘ second 
subject’ and “recapitulation’”’) are subjects without a pre- 
dicate ; it has no active voice, its ‘“‘ conclusions ’”’ are not ends; 
its moods are mainly infinitive or subjunctive. That is why I 
think opera an unsatisfactory medium, certainly opera considered 
as drama of action rather than of feeling. And, when emotion 
is dominant music is dominant. The more intense the emotion 
the more dominant the music ; so that in the best songs the melody 
makes the mere word irrelevant. 

We have still, however, to consider the dance. May not 
that give us a basis for reaching forward to the interior world, 
lying behind musical sound? Here there are surely no deep 
complexities, hidden by simple tunes and their well marked 
rhythms? But the same difficulty that arises in considering 
opera recurs. The gestures and postures of the dance, taken in 
relation to tempo and rhythm, have no inevitable counterpart 
in the music. Does the music “accompany” the dance or 
dancing the music? The question implies that the two do not 
merge. (Io the dancer they may, though the composer will 
suspect it is at his expense, but here we are considering a com- 
munication to an audience). The eye watching the dancer tells 
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its tale to the mind. The ear listening to the music receives 
either the same narrative or another. If it is the same, is not 
music here merely illustration ? Has it not abdicated its natural 
function, usurping that of Terpsichore? Or, if the listener is 
carried away on the flood tides of sound, what has become of the 
dance? Can there be, in the attempted fusion of these two 
arts—each carrying into the mind impressions which differ in 
degree and in artistic genre as the aesthetic intimations of eye and 
ear must differ—any single, inevitable and homogeneous im- 
pression ? Such a unity may be achieved in nature: 


I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing without on the elder bough. 

I brought him home in his nest at even, 

He sings the song but it cheers not now; 
For I did not bring him home the river and sky : 
He sang to my ear, they sang to my eye. 


Is this identity, homogeneity, simultaneity of acquiescence 
(produced through the interaction of two senses conveying a 
common mood) which a sensitive mind receives so rapidly from 
the accordant impacts of a woodland or a garden, transferable, 
with equal wholeness, from these effortless promptings of 
“nature’”’ to the deliberate interplay of two converging arts? 
I think the introduction of the conscious element in artistic 
creation enters here. If the listener is more open to receive 
musical than choreographic inspirations—I here assume dancing 
can influence the mind as profoundly as music, but I have no first 
hand experience of this—it will follow that there is some unavoid- 
able bifurcation in his reception of their dual influence. But, 
again, if music is the art to whose advances he is the more swiftly 
responsive, is not the listener’s mind teased by the irrelevancy 
as it seems to him of a rival claim on his attention which, he is 
subtly aware, can never seriously compete with the powers of 
sound ? And even if, in the background of his thoughts, some 
degree of amalgamation is attained, will not the result be rather 
an attenuation of aesthetic impression, through the intervention 
of a conscious appeal to the formation of an intellectual judgment 
upon evidences to be found only on the inaccessible heights of 
the feelings? These must not arrogate to themselves any claim 
to infallibility but in the matters of musical aesthetic considered 
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here, and in the absence of settled and assured standards, the 
mystery which is music is not to be solved in terms of the other 
art. In fact, the rhythms of dance, like the actions of drama, 
in bringing similitude to a mind intent (as the musician’s will 


_ always be) on the more exigent and potent sway of sound, presents 


to him a diversion rather than a consonance of aesthetic appeal. 
His mind may be enriched by a contrast or even a correspondence 
in the two contributions offered by two arts, both speaking 
together, but a totality of result conveys no clearer meaning to 
the musician’s inner ear than is discovered by concentration on 
his own art alone. The meaning of music is more obscured for 
him by the effort of a second art to pervade the rarefied air of 
the first with scents and auras alien to it. 

We have still to consider, however, whether, foregoing the 
aids of dance or drama or verbal content and keeping exclusively 
to melody, harmony, counterpoint and the rhythms of sound 
alone, all the materials furnished by his own art, the musician 
cannot, through the use of a programme, help us in what is now 
a two-fold enquiry: into the relation of music to the sister arts 
and into its own essential nature. Dance may perplex the 
musician and those of his audience to whom music brings a deeper 
experience than gesture. Words in the lyric and action in the play 
may seem impertinent and misleading. But is music not adding 
a wider content to her own normal consciousness and enlarging 
her boundaries when she uses it to illustrate an idea? It is 
naive, no doubt, to find in the pattering patterns of Handel’s 
“‘ Hailstone Chorus ”’ or the swish swash of Mendelsohn’s “‘ Thanks 
be to God, He laveth the thirsty land ”’ a serious addition to the 
purely musical values of the choral writing, but is it not captious 
to argue that the music which makes Loge’s fire burn so fiercely 
in Die Walkiire does not reveal new possibilities, disclosing fresh 
depths of creativity previously hidden until evoked by 
Wagner? It is interesting to notice that Wagner himself did 
not approve of programme. Paradoxically he would, I think, 
have agreed with Sir Henry Hadow that ‘ music expresses itself 
and nothing else.” When occasionally, as in the Albumblatten, 
he gives us music without the usual dramatic associations, it is 
as unconcerned with a meaning reducible to speech as is the scent 
of sweet briar. How then are we to regard De Bussy’s “ L’Aprés 
Midi d’une Faune”’ or La Cathedrale Engloutie, in which the 
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legend is embodied in the texture of the music itself? If the 
gallicised faun does not remind the listener of Browning’s Caliban 
upon Setebos as he happens to remind me and if the work is also 
considered apart from its own imagined legendary context, it 
gives him in its structure that artistic experience to which Cole- 
ridge refers, I think, when he speaks of poetry as “a thing not so 
much to be reasoned about as to be enjoyed.”’ That it is also 
possible for the mind to add a new and separate pleasure of its 
own in thinking out the suggested associations scarcely affects 
the music as such. In La Cathedrale there is an aroma of romance 
suggested to the ear when once the imagination has started upon 
the track of thinking out the latent similitudes. There is genius 
in this drowning of the voices of the choir that permeate the 
waters which have swallowed up the building, from its paved 
floor to the point of the spire, and of “the far off sound of the 
silver bell ’’ which rises through the waves, reminding us of— 


Sand strewn caverns cool and deep 
Where the winds are all asleep 
Where the spent lights quiver and gleam 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream 
Where great whales come sailing by— 


giving us, through tone, the obverse of Matthew Arnold’s etching 
in words. But how differently these sister arts pursue their aim, 
the vision of the merman’s world beating in upon the mind, line 
by line, detail by detail, the vision of the submerged Cathedral 
diffusing itself like forms observed through mist until the aural 
sense has become steeped in vague impressions, vague in outline 
but intelligible to the inductive mind. But it will be noticed 
that this aesthetic mysticism is a revelation not of what music 
is but of what it can do. It can almost stifle the singing of the 
ghostly choir in the melancholy but lovely fable and can so 
“liquidate ” the sound of the bell as (one imagines) to enchant 
the fanaticism of Moscow. But it leaves unimparted not merely 
the solution of how it has obtained these results (through the 
technical devices and discoveries of De Bussy—these are dis- 
coverable in part by the theorician) but of what it is in itself, 
in its musical content. Similarly, when the same composer 
shows us reflections in the water, the magic by which the trans- 
ference is obtained from inner ear to inner eye, leaves the com- 
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paring mind gratified but the reflective mind unsatisfied. Some- 
thing has been left out of this music, as indeed out of all but 
really great music, and especially when a programme is involved. 
It is not only that we should not have identified, without the 


_ hint in his title, the relationships between the landscapes the 


composer is imaging and the tone strokes through which he draws 
them—a startling fact if one compares notes with another in an 
audience listening to La Cathedrale or L’Aprés Midi, who, having 
no “book of the words” is without literary clue to the tone 
pictures. It is rather that, in showing us scenery through music 
which is music in its own right and apart from pictorial similitude, 
he has made the muse obscure herself as the actors in a play 
overlay their natural guise, expression, gestures and disguise 
themselves in a character not in keeping with the normal self. 
There are other cases in point, in which the composer adapts 
his art to equivocal purposes, usually to convey an impression 
in but not of his own world, the world of sound, 7.e., an impression 
which is not essentially ‘“‘ musical.” Sometimes this is done in 
jest as when Beethoven introduces an oboist playing out of tune 
in the village band, a part ot the tone painting in the Pastoral 
Symphony. Or there is the somewhat intrusive conversation 
between birds in the same symphony. These jests were Beeth- 
oven’s little way and endear him the more to those whose affection 
arises from a deeper source than these rare jocund moods; they 
are not to be taken as shedding light on the essentials of his art ; 
they are more in keeping with the pranks of De Bussy’s Children’s 
Corner, the merrymaking of Tschaikowsky’s Casse Novsette, John 
Ansell’s Children’s Suite or some of the music in Hansel and 
Gretel. This genre may be quite serious as music. But, whilst 
its happy heartedness makes it alluring to an audience which 
wishes to enjoy itself without having problems of aesthetic thrust 
upon it, it is not always to be dismissed as merely trivial. Its 
ingenious resourcefulness comes out of much labour, no doubt, 
and it is neither so superficial nor so spontaneous as it may appear. 
But has it within its spirit of ‘“‘ Let’s Pretend ”’ a serious dis- 
closure to make of what such music, or music generally, means 
to the composer himself ? Beethoven tries to impart a clue of 
his own when writing about that same “ Pastoral’: “ rather 
the expression of a feeling than a painting.” The words have 
perhaps been more quoted than those of any other composer 
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commenting on his own work. We must not try to put into them 
an epitome of a complete musical philosophy, but does not this 
greatest master of musical feeling mean his hearers to turn the 
mind from things seen and even from their apt mimicry in sound 
to what lies behind sound, in the inner ear which was the bliss 
of his own deep solitude ? It is true that in this one symphonic 
jeu d esprit he becomes realistically imitative at times, an instance 
perhaps of the wilful glee with which he insists one must “ learn 
the rules” of the art “in order to break them.”” But there is no 
tyranny in the realism, no insistence on the audience remaining 
in thrall under the disenthralling thunders of an instrumentation 
so efficient in reproductive force that one cannot hear the music 
for the noise—an experience I had once in Lucerne Cathedral 
where the vibrating organ played us so perfect an Alpine Storm 
that my eyes strayed to the shivering window panes to watch 
the patter of the rain drops—which the blue heavens withheld ! 
The thunder in the Pastoral is little more than a hint and the mind 
goes back as swiftly from it to the underlying music as the peasants 
in the Pastoral turn from alarm to thanksgiving when the swift 
storm rides away. 

Not in realism then nor in any power of merry or melancholy 
mimicry does the secret of music lie. Programme deals with 
surfaces, music is basic; opera with incident and actions, music 
with essences ; dance with bodily movements, pageants, gestures, 
activities, music with the life of feeling; songs with narrative 
—but based perhaps on emotion, and this brings us nearer to music, 
which expresses experience not as events but as substance. To 
defend this view, we must tum to abstract music. 


ROCK AND BOG 
By R. Lloyd Praeger 


LOW Snowdon! Give me Ireland for my pennies ” 
: B sings Charles Kingsley, and he promises that in that 

favoured island ‘‘ Geology and botany a hundred 
wonders shall diskiver.’’ It is salmon fishing that is especially 
in his mind, and who will deny that, in comparison with the 
best Irish waters, ‘‘ They’re no great shakes, those Snowdon 
lakes?” But in other respects the invidious comparison does 
not hold. “ Blow Snowdon! What’s Lake Gwynant to Kil- 
larney ’’—but the key to the charm of both regions is the same, 
and lies in great up-thrustings of ancient rocks, which has given 
us the lovely scenery alike of Wales and of Kerry. Kingsley’s 
sequence is entirely correct :—Geology ... botany ...a thousand 
wonders. Geology sets the stage—granite mountain or basalt 
plateau or fertile limestone plain. Then follows the scene-painter 
vegetation, and decks the stage with forest or moor or golden 
grain. And there is fairyland ready-made for us to enter in— 
provided only there is a hotel or two—a place wor yer hash ye 
might wrestle, as Yuba Bill would have put it. 

To the lover of Irish scenery, its greatest charm lies in the 
striking contrast of rugged hill and fertile plain, and this is due 
to the fact that Ireland is decked out in the oldest and newest of 
geological clothing. It is like a book of which only the first 
chapters and the last remain legible, the intervening part being so 
fragmentary that only odd paragraphs remain to allow us to 
carry the story through. This country of ours is an extraordinary 
old one. The Dublin mountains stood there countless ages 
before the Alps or Himalayas were dreamed of, and our western 
mountains have sentineled the continental edge again and again 
when half Europe was submerged below the sea; when page 
after page of her history was being written in submarine deposits 
while rain and storm were destroying page after page of ancient 
Ireland’s story. But the last pages lie open and are everywhere 
visible on the surface of our country—the smoothing down of 
hill-tops and gouging out of valleys caused by the ice of the 
Glacial Period, the blanket of clay and gravel which the ice left 
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behind when it passed away; and resting on this, the great 
peat-bogs which lend the final touch to Irish scenery. — 

Europe has cause to be grateful for the gigantic squeeze 
that in very early times crumpled up her western edge from 
Ireland to the North Cape, raising a great barrier of hard rocks 
which ever since have resisted the inroads of the Atlantic. Not 
only that, but it gave us the favourite play-grounds of north- 
western Europe—Scandinavia, the Highlands of Scotland, and 
in our own country, Donegal, Connemara and Wicklow. Following 
this period of stress a long quiescence ensued : Ireland lay asleep 
under the sea while the passing of endless generations of forms 
of marine life shed millions of limy skeletons over its surface, to 
harden at length into the limestone that fills the Central Plain 
from Dublin to Galway, and far to north and south. Presently 
came another masterful squeeze, this time in a north-south direc- 
tion, which crumpled up the south-west especially, and gave us 
the mountain-ridges and great sea-inlets of Kerry. Then 
quiescence of the earth’s crust reasserted itself, and through 
hundreds of thousands of years the limestone plain raised high 
above the sea slowly dissolved, and the mountains bowed their 
heads to the incessant attacks of storm and frost, until at length 
the country began to assume an aspect approximating to that 
which we know. 

The Ice Age which came on very late in Ireland’s history left 
her main features pretty much as they had been, but modified 
the details in a thousand ways, and from the point of view of 
human occupation and human activities, its effects were all- 
important, for it is the minor features—the slight undulations, 
the quality of the soil, the details of the drainage—that mean 
everything to us dwellers on the land. It is they that often 
determine the distribution and nature of agriculture, the course 
of the streams, railways and roads, the position of cities and 
ports. 

So much for geology, and the various amenities for which 
it is responsible. What about botany, which comes next in 
Kingsley’s sequence? Ireland, having everywhere an abundant 
rainfall and a sufficiency of soil, is covered with plants from end 
to end—unlike many parts of the earth’s surface. And in 
relation to adjoining regions, the Irish flora is peculiar on account 
both of what it contains and what it lacks. To take the latter 
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point first. The visitor from England or France or Germany is 
* at once struck by the absence from our fields or woods of many 
of his favourite wild-flowers, the contrast between Ireland and 
the Continent being more marked in this respect than that 
- between Ireland and Britain. The main reason for this is obvious. 
Our plant population has come chiefly by slow migration from 
the great Eurasian land-mass lying to the east of us. But the 
barriers formed by the English Channel and the Irish Sea have 
proved serious obstacles, and many plants—and animals also— 
have not succeeded as yet in crossing them. These channels 
were not always there. There is every reason to believe that as 
late as postglacial times a land-surface extended uninterrupted 
(or nearly so) from France and Holland across Britain to the 
West of Ireland, allowing of free migration. It was then, no 
doubt, that Ireland received the bulk of her present population 
of plants and animals. Then a depression led to the formation 
of the Insh Sea, setting up a tariff barrier that all the bounties 
offered by winds and currents and migrating birds (the leading 
agents of dispersal) could do little to mitigate. At a latter date 
the Straits of Dover were formed, and migration from the Continent 
into England was severely checked. It appears clear that the 
arrival in England of many conspicuous members of the native 
fauna, and without doubt of the flora also—animals and plants 
which entered and spread widely in Britain but are unknown in 
Ireland—dates from the time when Ireland had thus closed her 
gates, while those of England still remained open. Thus the 
mole, several voles or water-rats, the common toad, the viper, 
the slow-worm, and widespread English plants like the wayfaring- 
tree, mistletoe, white bryony and so on, have never got to Ireland, 
at least by natural means. When they reached western England 
they found the passage blocked. This sinking of the land between 
Britain and Ireland has left our country poorer by at least several 
hundred plants and animals. 

But on the other hand Ireland is richer than her neighbour 
in quite unexpected ways. By some mysterious means plants 
of the sunny Mediterranean and of Spain crept up along the 
mild western coast of Europe and reached Ireland, where they 
still exist, especially in the West, far northward of any of their 
Continental habitats. Such are the arbutus, loveliest of native 
trees, the giant butterwort, the Mediterranean heath. A few 
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of this group inhabit also south-west England—Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset. Stranger still, some plants of the United States and 
Canada have made their way by natural means across the 
Atlantic, no doubt by way of Greenland and Iceland, and are 
quite at home in the mild climate of western Ireland. Some of 
these occur sparingly in Scotland also, or in north-western 
Europe, but, as in the case of the last group, Ireland is the focus of 
their outlying European colonies. The question of their presence 
here—whether the effect of migration by means of winds or 
currents, or by aid of man, or across lost lands, has been discussed 
up and down and round about, but there seems little doubt that 
they arrived by natural means, mostly over land-surfaces, and 
at a period long past. This view is greatly strengthened by the 
fact that these plants, both southern and American, are accom- 
panied by a corresponding group of animals, including certain 
slugs, beetles, woodlice, and sponges—creatures not fitted for 
sea-voyages, nor for adventurous journeys by air, as are the 
seeds of at least a few of the plants. Without exception, these 
organisms, both animal and vegetable, inhabit the wilder places 
of our country—the parts most remote from human influence ; 
just the reverse of what we find in the case of many plants and 
animals which are known to owe their presence here to the migra- 
tions and operations of man. The legends which would attribute 
them to early traffic between Spain and Ireland, and so on, may 
be ruled out quite definitely. 

And what of the bogs, with which we began? Bogs are the 
most Irish feature which Ireland possesses. There is a greater 
proportion of peat in our little island than in any of the great 
countries of the world. Queer thing, this peat. In most places 
which are covered with vegetation, from the Tropics to the 
Arctic, the mass of superfluous or worn-out material shed by the 
plants is attacked at once by bacteria—in other words it rots— 
and is by their activities converted again into its primitive 
constituents—water and carbonic acid and so on, ready for re-use 
by future generations of plants. But under certain coldish 
wettish conditions the material turns sour, and bacteria do not 
love an acid soil. Their activities are lessened, and in consequence 
the vegetable matter accumulates—a spongy mass full of water 
and only partly decayed, becoming sourer as it increases in area 
and depth and is thus more cut off from outside influences. So 
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at last we get great areas of pure vegetable matter resting on 
the soil, thirty to forty feet thick in places and sometimes 
miles across. These bogs of ours have a definite birth, life, and 
death. They began some time after the last of the ice of the 


_ Glacial Period had passed away, when the existing climate 


presumably provided the peculiar necessary conditions, and they 
have grown ever since. But there are many indications that 
they have now passed their zenith: the Age of Bogs is drawing 
to a close. Presumably the climate is no longer so suitable for 
their continued growth, for in most places it is evident that, 
while the bogs are still there, growth of the plants which form 
the mass of the peat—bog mosses and so on—is often very half- 
hearted. Heather and grasses have often usurped the place of 
the peat-forming plants, and, especially on the hills, we can see 
how the weaker growth of the vegetation has allowed the weather 
to break through the surface-layer. When this happens, rain 
and wind cause rapid denudation, and the work of ten thousand 
years may be destroyed in a century. The summit of Kippure, 
for instance (to quote a Dublin example), once a solid bed of 
peat twelve feet or more in thickness, is now becoming a bare 
gravel-strewn waste, and the ancient bog, still standing in bastions 
and islands, is melting away year by year. 

And then, of course, for centuries the human population has 
preyed upon the bogs. In our cool wet climate fire is a continous 
necessity, and the great stores of peat, widespread over the land, 
have been a gift from heaven. What the amount and distribution 
of the Irish population would have been had the bacteria not 
gone on strike is an interesting speculation. In more southern 
climes, where peat is absent and timber scarce, a little charcoal— 
easy to handle and light to transport—used for cooking, is all 
the fuel that is necessary for the daily round: but in Ireland 
the case is far different, and great areas of bog have vanished 
before the turf-cutter. But mile upon mile still remain, decked 
with sundews and bog asphodel, populous with curlews and plover 
and gulls, a never-failing joy to the seeker of the untouched, the 
unspoiled. Possibly human ingenuity will still invent some gargan- 
tuan machine which will eat up the bogs and flood the markets 
of the world with undreamed-of chemical products. But that is 
for the future. To the nature-lover Ireland remains a cherished 
land of open spaces, of mountain and plain, or rock and bog. 


FUGITIVI CONFESSIO 
By Peter Schlemihl 


N no period in history has emigration for political reasons 
been so extensive. The stream began substantially with 
the post-revolutionary exodus from Russia. Tributaries 

followed from Hungary and from parts of Europe whose 
sovereignty became changed by the Peace Treaties. Next 
followed the emigration from Mussolini’s Italy, and to-day 
thousands of refugees come from Germany. Vast numbers of 
emigrants have spread all over the world and are viewed every- 
where with suspicion. They are estranged from humanity, 
though they form part of it. 

There is a definite refugee mentality. 

The political emigrant—not to be confused with the emigrant 
for economic reasons—leaves his country, generally suddenly, 
and is compelled to live in another. If he has to preserve his 
existence, he must adapt himself to his new surroundings. His 
thoughts at the same time tend to gravitate back to his own 
country, for he feels a certain responsibility for its actions. His 
national susceptibilities become intensified, he imagines himself 
isolated—first, because he is separated from his own country, 
secondly, because he is not at home in his new cultural environ- 
ment. This contrast with the “ economic ”’ or voluntary emigrant 
is obvious. 

Of the German emigrants the greater part so far is Jewish. 

When the emigrant is a Zionist his psychological change is 
less intense. He is primarily a Jew, and has only incidental 
interests in the non-Jewish state to which he belongs. 

But probably the majority of German Jewish refugee are not 
Zionists, and belong thus to the Germanized Jews. 

Though the extent of their Germanization varies, being most 
developed in the West of Germany, all these Jews had definitely 
come to regard Germany as their Fatherland, preserving only 
their Jewish religion. Those who have become less Germanized 
will find adaptation easier. Some may turn to Zionism. What- 
ever the circumstances, Germanized Jews like Haber (recently 
died) or chemists of the German Dyestuff Trust (I. G. Farben), 
compelled to make a living, must have a strange feeling when 
they use their knowledge on behalf of nations which may turn to 
be Germany’s enemies again. 
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The extent of German Jewry must not be reckoned only by 
* the half million pure-blooded Jews—less than one per cent. of 
the German population—who had lived in Germany until Hitler 
took power on January 30, 1933. There are other refugees who 
- have been categorised as Jews by Germany’s present rulers. 
One may call this type ‘‘ quasi-Jewish.”’ It consists to some 
extent of Jews who have recently become baptised into Christen- 
dom, but for the greater part of individuals of mixed ancestry, 
1.€., who have Jewish blood up to two generations back. There 
are practically, though not legally, those too among the “ quasi- 
Jews ”’ who have no Jewish blood in them at all, but who have 
married Jews. The position of ‘‘ quasi-Jews”’ is the least enviable 
of all. They have little in common with Jewry, but belong to 
the political emigration, since racial distinction has become a 
political issue under Hitler. 

Apart from Jews and “ quasi-Jews”’ there are the purely 
political emigrants, 7.e., emigrants for other political reasons 
than that of race. These have fled from Germany either through 
fear of being forced to submit to Hitler or because their con- 
tinued stay would take them into concentration camps. It is 
probably against them that the attacks of the German govern- 
ment are chiefly directed: the government claims openly before 
its people that foreign countries have found them anything but 
persone grate. 

It is probable that their psychological quandary, except for 
the Communists, is greater than that of the Jews. The adapt- 
ability of the German has always been as much praised as it has 
been blamed. But it is not as great as that of the Jew. The 
Jew has a long racial history of self-adaptation. Moreover, in 
every German there lurks remembrance of the Great War. It is 
far harder for him to find a new home. His thoughts always 
wander back to his own country, to which he must become day 
by day more foreign, but which day by day he gets to love more 
dearly. These very mental circumstances keep him living in 
the past, explaining and defending positions and tactics in a 
battle which has been lost, and tend to deprive him of self- 
criticism. His defence will always be associated with attacks 
on the present régime, attacks which he realises are unavailing, 
because they can only be intellectual. He is apt to become 
unhealthily convinced of the righteousness of the political battle 
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he has fought. His outlook grows narrower and narrower. 
Finally he seems to live in some distant planet, in splendid solitude 
and bitterness, governing an imaginary world in Messianic con- 
templation. He turns into a vain, bigoted, dissatisfied being. 
All émigrés are prone to develop in this dangerous direction, but 
the German most of all for he is more liable to be impassioned 
by theories than are other races. 

The political emigration from Germany deprives that country 
of many of its new cultural values which have developed during 
the past notorious ‘‘ Fourteen Years,’ thanks to the true 
foundations of all German cultural achievement—freedom and 
individualism. There is the danger that the flower of Germany, 
transplanted, may straggle, or thrive at best as well as oases in a 
desert. Tended, it will grow somehow. Degenerated as it is, this 
flower may have a curiosity value, just as a strange bouquet is 
relished among gourmets. But good wine tastes of the soil. 

There is a third type of refugee which is bound to develop 
shortly—if it is not already in existence. It springs partly from 
the political, partly from the Jewish emigration, but identifies 
itself definitely with Germany and with German ideals. To this 
emigration belong those who, like Herr Hitler, criticised previous 
governments in Germany. They belonged to no particular party, 
such as Communism or National Socialism, but remained indivi- 
dual critics. Yet, so far as Hitler is concerned, they are ‘‘ enemies 
of the State’’ (Staatsfeinde). Their only object was to serve 
Germany. They are concerned neither with explaining nor with 
defending their past. Wounded in their souls, they feel the 
responsibility of taking up voluntarily cudgels in a second defence 
of their country, and suffer vicariously for it in its present struggle 
with the world. The struggle is this time spiritual—for the freedom 
of which their country has been deprived. They neither complain 
nor accuse, but live in a kind of holy, furious shame, independent 
of their outward lives and circumstances, even independent of 
the choice of a new home, in the certainty of the coming renais- 
sance of their nation. The category is small in number, but 
inspired out of proportion and ready for the combat to vindicate 
Germany’s honour in the concert of nations. 

Independent of party politics, this third group understands 
the Hitler Movement well, although it excuses neither the Move- 
ment, nor its followers, nor the innumerable weak characters 
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; associated with it. Logically, however, it is opposed to it, but 

recognises that attacks, made from outside Germany, would 
necessarily consist of sheer intellectual negativism and in no 
way contribute to Germany’s regeneration. 
__ Post-War Germany has remained revolutionary since 1918 ; 
it would be a self-deception to claim that the Weimar Constitution 
ended the Revolution of November 1918 and that the 1933 
Revolution is a new one. In reality the German Revolution 
entered into its second stage. That the revolutionary stages 
are only feverish outbursts, does not limit in any way their 
political and social as well as moral importance. Their future 
development cannot be predicted by an analysis of post- 
revolutionary forces of Germany and of the currents within the 
Third Reich, because that would only mean a string of names: 
Communism, Conservatism, Von Papen, Bavarian Particularism, 
Monarchy, Louis-Ferdinand Prince of Prussia, Reichswehr, Philip 
Prince of Hesse, Revolution, Evolution. Whatever may happen, 
the rebirth of freedom which spells anathema in the Third Reich, 
not more to be moved from history, must be the aim of all. 
Similarly there must be a reform of education so as to produce 
an honourable people. One may perhaps recognise in the recent 
disputes in the Evangelical Church, in which the Roman Catholic 
Church showed great interest, the first attempt towards bringing 
back individuality. For a future beginning may be looked 
for in the youth of Germany which, as history shows, has always 
supported a regeneration of the German Nation. 

_ In all these possible developments the political refugee will 
play no part; destiny has decreed that he must remain a silent 
witness. But this does not apply to the third group—cr, let us 
say, Third Order, comparing it with the Third Order of St. Francis 
—which has to conserve and perfect the age-old inheritance of 
the German Nation, pending further developments. It can look 
forward to a post-revolutionary epoch. This third type of 
refugee, with the inborn martial instinct of a German, remains, 
body and soul, a German defender in the European Common- 
wealth. 

The Third Order ‘must be supported by exiled youth. Only 

the organisation of active youth will achieve the victory over 

Hitlerism or over Communism. Recent governments of Germany 

made their greatest mistake in neglecting to charge youth with 
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responsibility. In this way they failed to secure young support. 
If the emigration is to be represented only by its elders, never 
will it return to the German Nation as part of its national life. 
National waves of enthusiasm represent not only rejuvenation 
of national ideals, but also the recognition of those who are young 
in years. The emigration must realise this fact. 

The Third Order is that of youth, manly and chivalrous, 
courageous and eager for adventure, daring and sure of victory. 

National Socialism has realised this principle—that ‘ Ger- 
many is the land not of its fathers but of its children ” (Deutsch- 
land nicht das Land seiner Vater, sondern seiner Kinder) and from 
this knowledge it has received its strength. To whatever kind 
of Germany the refugee hopes to return, it must be a Germany 
of youth. 

It is for German refugee youth to continue the development 
of the perpetual revolution of young Germany which has always 
culminated in religious, national and social revival. Its main 
representative during the recent years was the “ Biindische 
Jugend ”’ (Corporative Youth). It represents an old German 
tradition by being based on the corporative idea. That the 
“ Biindische Jugend ” does not simply represent what is called 
the corporative state, is shown by the prohibition of the strongest 
of its associations in Hitler’s Germany. Only some few factions 
remain. Though distant from Germany, the Third Order is in 
close contact with the ideals of German youth and will go on with 
this work. It will produce a martial character, whose vocation 
it is to re-establish German honour and freedom. With this 
youth the Third Order will fight on to victory. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


By M. J. MacManus. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VERSE. 


Points IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VERSE. By Iolo A. Williams. (Constable. 
2Is. net). 

A CATALOGUE OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VERSE. Compiled by Percy J. Dobell. 
(Dobell. 3s. 6d. net). 

Mr. Williams’s book makes a very welcome addition to Messrs. Constable’s 
excellent Bibliographia. It is not everybody who cares about or is even 
aware of the existence of such minor 18th century poets as Samuel Boyce, 
James Bramston, Joseph Trapp, or Anne Finch, but it is nevertheless true that 
a full knowledge of the poetry of the period is impossible without at least a nodding 
acquaintance with these and other equally obscure names. They are versifiers 
who never succeeded in climbing higher than a rung or two up the ladder of 
fame and who have left at the most only a poem or two or it may be even only a 
verse or two to save them from oblivion, but who nevertheless possess a certain 
historical significance from the fact that they may have helped to shape 
the literature of their time. It is with these minor writers and a few better- 
known names, such as James Thomson and Mark Akenside, that Mr. Williams 
is concerned. 

There is by way of a beginning a pleasant article in reminiscent mood on 
“The Pleasures of Collecting.” Mr. Williams was at Cambridge a quarter of a 
century ago, a period when it was possible for even an impecunious undergraduate 
to stock his shelves with a rich collection of poetical pamphlets, and it was the 
unconsidered trifles which he picked up in those days that laid the foundation 
of his bibliographical researches. The boom in 18th century authors that came 
a few years ago swept away vast numbers of these things, with the result that 
even to-day when prices have returned to a saner level the rarity persists. 

A useful chapter in which such acute bibliographical problems as the precise 
definition of “‘ edition’ and “ issue’ are dealt with leads up to the main section 
of the book, which is an investigation of a large number of individual volumes, 
each possessing some bibliographical peculiarity or offering a “ point” to be 
examined. It does not matter at all that many of the books are of definitely 
minor importance ; the results obtained and the theories evolved (for instance, 
those which have to do with the relation between large and small paper copies 
of the same book) are of general application and cannot fail to be of the greatest 
use to bibliographers who are concerned with greater names of the same period. 

Mr. Williams concludes with three short-title lists—books which carry the 
name of Dr. Johnson as subscriber; principal individual collections; and 
Miscellanies. The earliest Dublin collection mentioned is the two-volume one 
compiled by ‘“‘ T. M., Gent.’’, and published by Rhames in 1721, and Mr. Williams 
interprets ‘‘ T. M.” as Thomas Moss. The name is Mosse, and he may be identi- 
fied as the Thomas of that ilk who was rector of Maryborough in the Queen’s 
County at this date. There was another collection of poems, curiously enough, 
published in Dublin in the same year by a different printer, J. Hyde, but the 
earliest Irish-printed poetical miscellany is much earlier, a duodecimo volume 
entitled Miscellany Pastorals by Mr. Gay, Mr. Pope, Mr. Phillips and other 
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Eminent Hands. This was published by Grierson in 1714. A later compilation 
deserving mention on account of its containing the first printing of poems by 
Goldsmith and Sheridan is Joshua Edkins’s Collection of Poems by Several Hands, 
of which the three volumes appeared in 1789, 1790 and 1801, respectively. Mr. 
Williams does not mention Goldsmith’s own compilation, the Beauties of English 
Poesy, nor the Swift miscellany of 1720. But the lists are not intended to be 
comprehensive and one is content to accept very gratefully the vast amount of 
information that is given. ; 

Messrs. Dobell’s catalogue of Eighteenth Century Verse may be read in the 
light of a commentary on Mr. Williams’s book. It is indeed much more than an 
ordinary bookseller’s list. The three thousand items assembled here are no mere 
chance collection but represent the gleanings of several years. It is safe to say 
that no such collection of eighteenth century poetry has ever been brought 
together before and even the most advanced students of the literature of the 
period cannot fail to be astonished at the enormous output of verse which a list 
such as this indicates. The supplement, devoted entirely to the works of Swift, 
is of quite exceptional importance. In compiling it Mr. Dobell has had the 
distinguished assistance of Mr. Harold Williams with the gratifying result that 
a good deal of light is now shed for the first time on many of the problems sur- 
rounding an author whose bibliography is probably the most tangled skein in 
the whole of English literature. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS MOORE. 


Thanks to the interest taken by various readers of the Dublin Magazine 
in my Bibliographical Handlist of the First Editions of Thomas Moore, I am 
enabled to append some notes about doubtful points and to record some omissions. 

(i). Viscount Esher has supplied me with the titles of three volumes which 
should have been included, viz., The World at Westminster, by Thomas Brown 
the Younger, 2 Vols., 8vo., published by Ginger, London, 1818 ; The New Tory 
Guide (Anon.), small 8vo., published by Ridgway, London, 1819; Letters to His 
Majesty, King George the Fourth, by Captain Rock, published by Steill, London, 
1828. Of these, there is no doubt that the first is by Moore; with regard to 
the second the evidence as to authorship is not, I think altogether conclusive ; 
of the third book I know nothing, having never seen or heard of a copy, but the 
pseudonym, ‘ Captain Rock,’ has an obvious significance. 

(ii). Dr. Daniel Crilly of New York, confirms my surmise that the fourth. 
volume of Moore’s History of Ireland, of which he possesses a copy, was issued in 
a binding uniform with the three earlier volumes. 

(iti). The Letters of Thomas Moore (New York, 1854). There are two issues 
of this book, of which the first has already been described in my Handlist. The 
second issue shows the following points of difference: the binding is in dark- 
green cloth instead of olive-green and the cloth is sand-grain in texture instead 
of straight-grain ; the lettering on the spine reads “‘ Moore’s Letters to Power ” 
instead of “ Moore’s Suppressed Letters”’ ; the book contains no portraits and 
no full-page plates ; nor is the London publisher’s engraved title present ; finally, 
the Letter from Thomas Crofton Croker to J. S. Redfield instead of being placed at 
the end of the book with a separate title and pagination is printed as an “ Introduc- 
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tory Letter” at the beginning with pagination in Roman numerals. I suggested 
In my notes regarding this curious volume that the Croker letter might have 
been issued as a separate publication ; that this surmise was correct is proved 
by the existence of a copy which Dr. Crone has kindly sent me for inspection. 
Incidentally, the statement made by Bumpus in his Life of Sir John Stevenson 
(London, 1893) that there were only twenty copies of the Suppressed Letters in 
existence is very wide of the mark. The book is not a common one, but even 
nowadays its rarity is not excessive. 

To Lord Esher, Dr. Crone, Dr. Crilly and Mr. Con Curran I have to express 
my gratitude for this additional information. 


THE AMERICAN Book COLLECTOR. 


Under the cheery guidance of Mr. Heartman the American Book Collector 
continues to show a brave front in the face of depression. In the December 
issue there is an article by Ilja Ehrenburg on “ A Soviet Librarian,” which tells 
how a lone woman of indomitable courage saved priceless treasures for Russia 
at a time when libraries were helping to light the fires of revolution. The other 
articles are chiefly of American interest. In the January number, the editor 
surveys in retrospect the “‘ Plague Year ’’ of 1933, which he regards as the ‘“‘ peak ”’ 
period of depression in the rare book world, and looks forward to a time of revived 
prosperity ahead. In the same issue Mr. W. R. Langfield in a contribution 
entitled ‘“‘ Literary Sleuthing ” writes pleasantly of personal experiences in book- 
hunting in which he applied his detective instincts to bibliographical pursuits. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

Arthur Rogers, 4 Queen’s Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Catalogue No. 42. 
Americana, Old Novels, First Editions. An excellent list, enlivened by 
Mr. Rogers’s breezy notes on books and authors. 

Hugh Greer, 18 Gresham Street, Belfast. Catalogue No. 12. A list of over 
2,000 Irish Books, offered at very moderate prices. 

Bernard Quaritch, 11 Grafton Street, London, W.1. Catalogue No. 482. 

. Books in English Literature and History, Fine Bindings and Autograph 
Letters. An outstanding list as might be expected from the famous house 
of Quaritch. 

W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge. Catalogue No. 426. An interesting 
Miscellaneous Catalogue, which includes a very fine selection from the 
Library of the late Rev. W. H. Illingworth. 

Elkin Mathews, Ltd., 78 Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. Catalogue No. 55. 
Rare books in English Literature from the Seventeenth Century to the 
present day. A well-chosen and moderately-priced list with occasional 
bibliographical notes. ; fe 

Henry Sotheran, Ltd., 43 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. “ Piccadilly Notes,” No. 8. 
A Miscellaneous list of valuable books and autograph letters is prefaced by 
an interesting instalment of Mr. Stonehouse’s “‘ Adventures in Bookselling.”’ 

Frank Hollings, 7 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. Catalogue No. 187. 
Part Two (M to Z) of ‘“‘ The Twentieth Century in Prose and Poetry”; an 
interesting list of books by present-day authors. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE Avatars. By AE. Macmillan. Pp. 188. 6s. net. 

When writing The Interpreters some twelve years ago, AE set forth to inquire 
‘what relation the politics of Time may have to the politics of Eternity’; and 
his symposium began, like Dryden’s famous Essay of Dramatic Poesy, to the 
sound of strife and bombardment. 

‘Is there,’ he demands, ‘ an inexorable war waged by the gods upon 
humanity, shattering its peace, never allowing it to rest, shepherding the 
host from cycle to cycle until it has grown to power and those divine 
enemies became its kinsmen ? ’ 


“Where are you now leading us?”’ protests the reader, speaking in the 
words of Rian. “‘ It is a long way from world polity to spiritual ultimates ! ” 

AE replies: ‘ Politic is a profane science only because it has not yet 
discovered it has roots in sacred or spiritual things and must deal with 
Chena ss eee cer- Through ignorance of spiritual law idealists who take to 
warfare are perpetually defeated, for they do not realise the dark shadow 
which follows: all conflict, and which must follow this present conflict 
by the perversion of spiritual forces. These perverted energies endanger 
human life, not merely because they lead men to conflict with each other, 

but because they bring about a warfare of nature on humanity.’ 


In this fashion he strives to raise the issue from the squalid horrors of guerilla 
warfare to loftier regions, just as in Kaulbach’s painting of The Battle of the 
Huns the struggle extends above the fields of Earth and engages the winged 
forces of the sky. 

‘It was old Plotinus who said that when each utters its own voice 
all are brought into accord by universal law. So I have absolute faith 
that if we are ourselves fully we do not become enemies but see more 
fully the beauty in each others eyes.’ 


This doctrine has been expressed many times and in many moods by AE; 
as, for example, in his Children of the King, published in 1912. 
And did they know when all fierce wars were done 
To what high home or dun their feet would run ? 
What outstretched love would meet them at the gate, 
And that the end of the long road of hate 
Was adoration when the goal was won ? 


“ But,” protests the reader, raising the question that has baffled all cosmo- 
graphers,”’ how is it if all depend on the One we are here in conflict with each 
other ? ”’ 

__ In seeking the answer, AE has constructed a philosophy of spiritual realisa- 
tion that may yet be his most important contribution to contemporary and 
future thought. It is stated in The Interpreters, and developed in The Avatars, 
his most recent book. 

‘The universe perpetually echoes back to us our own attributes, 
and our furthest reaching out to understanding of the nature which en- 
velopes us in our deepest comprehension of our own being.’ 
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In The Avatars, AE describes the course of events a hundred years later, 
, when a peace more deadly than war has been imposed on the state, when life 
has become part of a vast technocracy, and the great cities resemble “ an evil 
wrought by sorcerers, who, at the close of their labours, had summoned fog, 
gloom, and cold, a grey consistory, to intervene between the heart and heaven.” 
The description is worthy of Edgar Allen Poe at his best. 


The shades grew thicker about them through centuries as the ocean of 
life bathing them became more impregnated by the emanations of men 
leprous with sensuality, blind with fear or smouldering with hate. The 
larvae of the dead hung about the living with unsatiated passion, and a 
base desire was never solitary, for it summoned up legions of evil affinities 
to urge it to its consummation. As the lights of the soul became extin- 
guished, its darkened halls and corridors were thronged by sinister inhabi- 
tants breathing animalism and corruption..... The body, possessed 
by the shades, was made meet for its inhabitants. The character of the 
goat, the hog and the rat began to appear in men’s faces. 


Impelled by a spiritual gravitation, Paul, an artist and visionary, escapes 
from his terrible surroundings, and travels to the hills to join a small group of 
friends, ‘the nucleus of an army in conflict with the base mechanism of the 
world.’ 


Here they dwell, a simple community, 


mobilising the great silences, mountains, lakes, sun and wind; things 
that have no hands to smite, making ready for the last battle between 
light and darkness. 


Even as they contemplate the ruin that has come upon life, without reason 
and without remedy, two mysterious strangers appear, and ‘ pass dimly through 
the narrative.’ Aodh and Aoife, immortal children of light, suggested rather 
than described, spoken of by others but not speaking themselves. Meteor-like, 
they shine for an instant and are gone; but the experience remains. 

Surprise came only when the music had died out and dance and 
dream had ended, leaving the dancers to sorrow and wonder over the 
dying glory in themselves. 


AE has taken an old theme, the return of the gods, but in significance and 
in setting, his treatment of it makes it one of the masterpieces of our age. 


All through the book the enchanted landscape glows in the language of one 
who is himself both poet and painter : 

Paul, stayed by rain at his door, looked up at the cyclopean world 
of cloud piled fabulously in precipices of lustrous pearl, cataracts of light, 
pools of blue fringed by glades of dazzling whiteness, miracles wrought 
by the wizard air, dissolving as swiftly as they were created, shedding 
from roots of cloud shadowy driftings of rain. A huge arch of seven 
quivering fires straddled across the valley. 
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The forests depths are 


a dazzle of green and sparry scintillations. Branches were suddenly 
burnished with vivid colour as suddenly vanishing. Patches of orange 
flame awoke, blazed on the russet floor, then darkened to purple. There 
was incessant birth and death of light. 


In no other of AE’s writings is one made more aware of the living nature 
‘which envelopes us and cherishes us who turn to it as to an elder brother.’ 
The close describes the effect of the divine visitation on the visionaries. 


‘ They left no wisdom for moralist or philosopher to dilate into systems 
which as they grew could only enslave us. They gave us no ethic, no 
commandment to do or forbear. ..... Those who came to us gave us 
nothing but the certainty that they were divinities and a longing to be 
like them, to be with them whither they are gone.’ 


And the voice of Saint Augustine replies, echoing through the ages: ‘ Thou 
wouldst not be seeking for Him if thou hadst not already found Him.’ 
W. R. F. 


THE WINDING STAIR AND OTHER Porms. By W. B. Yeats. MacMillan & Co. 
6s. 


So few poets complete the first exciting crescent of their promise, that it 
almost marks an epoch in poetic chronology when one comes to the full. Most 
of them, of course, achieved according to their genius ; others—the little less- 
than-great—seem to have been prevented from complete development by some 
flaw, some split in the bright stone: Wordsworth, for instance, is an approach 
to a masterpiece ; Tennyson, Morris, Swinburne, in the end were their own 
lifeless conventions. Having made, early, from inspiration their particular 
casts of the Mystic Face, they seemed content to repeat it again and again, taking 
the easiest way out of that toil which, having creation as end, is rightly a never- 
ceasing labour to enlarge the boundaries of being, a continual effort at growth 
where each sap-filled inch is its own reward—a wider aspect, an increased 
illumination. “Energy,” Blake says, “is the only life’; and certainly the 
spirit which bloweth where it listeth, seems to linger longest where it finds a 
varying body, a shape-changing energy that casts up body after body for 
imagination to inhabit: there It can renew Itself in “‘ eternal delight.” 


Mr. Yeats, more than any I know of, has given ear to the harper in The 
Marriage of Hell and Heaven, casting skin after skin of opinion till now, at the 
age of sixty-eight, he emerges as nearly naked as a poet may, as bewilderingly 
fresh as the Old Woman of Beare might, youth in her veins again, an old skin 
already yellowing in the dew beside her. _His is a logical, laborious growth ; 
yet, long ago, who could have foretold that The Wanderings of Ossian would 
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lead at length to The Tower, to this—The Winding Stair; that the enchanted 
sleeper under the summer hill would awaken in this midnight, the coldness of 
the moon about him, his mind, once a disc reflecting a land of sun, now a very 
moon-metal turning in dark and light. So it is; and yet no volte-face but 
natural change ; a progression—if one may change a figure—that, now reading 
backwards, seems to have tacked as erratically but as surely as the year to its 
- seasonal ending, Spring and Summer melting into this Indian Autumn where all 
the passions and savours and colours of the year, refined to essences, to ghosts, 
are gathered in a brief, pale tumult, a sort of airy dance before the final fall into 
the Great Memory. This period of The Tower, The Winding Stair, is impor- 
tant—more important, I have come to think in spite of myself—than any of 
the earlier periods, drunken though they were with vision of the golden 
lands, because in it he has come to realize intellectually an attitude that was 
once romantically sensuous. Himself now, unclothed, is his theme. He projects 
it in no blue wandering among islands but in an unflattering, hard light. If he 
uses symbol it is not to turn the key in a golden casket but to silhouette an emotion 
in its archetype, so that, while bare and stark in itself, it seems still in some queer 
fashion to take on the dazzle of an auroraed thing whose life is here and in eternity. 
He loses in colour, of course ; indeed, in this book, if we except one or two poems 
on which he uses some faint washes—‘‘ Byzantium,” for instance, where the 
primary of the title suffuses the whole poem—there is no colour but light and 
darkness. He has gained, however, in intensity: there is no diffusion; the 
embodied things leave the darkness of the wings, pass across a lit, bare space, 
and are lost again in the darkness of the wings. It is a technique that may 
not be used lightly ; it is too honest, as honest as if the poet put himself under 
X-ray ; any commonness will show clearly as a broken bone. To his credit, 
it may be said at once that, apart from some epigrams that are distinguished 
enough if taken as lulls, as bookmaking, and two things or three that were as 
well expressed in the prose of ‘‘ Discoveries,’ he emerges with no diminishing 
of stature. 


His art has always seemed to me to be an elaboration in emotion of one or 
two ideas—or convictions, call them as you will—which appear to have come into 
the world with him already formed and fleshed. The colour of the early phases, 
the drama of the later, come out of his attempt to cast life into this pre-conceived 
image. Unity of Being, and all it involves, a semi-divine state where body 
and soul, Time and Eternity, all antinomies, would mingle in a musical notation, 
seems to have haunted him from the first. Out of it, in his youth, came that 
ideal art which had its setting in the magical countries of Bran and Maeldune : 
there, outside Time, he found his special unity by imagining it, an earthly paradise, 
impermanent because the human appetite sickens of an unalloyed sweetness, 
because even there the murmer of the world comes, resistless though its token 
may be only an apple branch drifting to the quiet of the shore, telling of the 
wildness, the tumult, the thundering glory of the storm that broke it. There is 
always the desire to pit force to force: “‘ all progression is by contraries ’’: and 
so we have this later, bitter-sweet art, with its dyads Time, Eternity, Sense, 
Spirit, Self, Soul; a never-ending conflict, intellectualized at last, brought into 
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consciousness and seemingly all the more bitter for that since the divided issues, 
with the corresponding division of desire, are come to be the more plain. 


“ The Soul. Seek out reality, leave things that seem. 
The Heart. What, be a singer born and lack a theme ? 
The Soul. Isaiah’s coal, what more can man desire ? 
The Heart. Struck dumb in the simplicity of fire! 

The Soul. Look on that fire, salvation walks within. 
The Heart. What theme had Homer but original sin?” 


The choice is made clearly enough there ; yet the poem is one of a set he 
has called “ Vacillation.” He returns again and again to the same theme as if 
in the pull of the two poles he must, of, necessity lay the sticks for his nest ; as 
if there alone the solution of his special problem was to be found. The Heart, 
star-haunted, carrying soul like a cold bubble on its back may not be happy 
altogether happy among the marketcarts, in the loudness of the Tabarde Inn ; 
yet remembering the merry tumult, dark-and-bright love, the red of war, how 
may it be content with the pure space of Spirit ? It is in a balance of contraries, 
inevitably, he comes to his rather warring unity if one may name unity this 
storm centre where opposites clash and mix in times of crisis, forcing him to 
continual statement of choice ; inevitably too in each resolution of such crises, 
there is a rich realization of the opposing elements, an intensification of each 
that is at the same time a dilation and an intermixing of boundaries. Thus ina 
vivid way, life and death intermingle, heighten each other by contrast, each 
taking a shadow of the other: Soul in life, critical of the Heart’s experience, 
enforces some selection on it ; Heart in death makes out of its memories of ex- 
perience a superhuman, mirror-resembling dream ; humanity is always the more 
human for the pale star on its forehead. 

The compromise reached in The Tower, that violent, beautiful book, was a 
bitter and angry thing in comparison with the more harmonious arrangement I 
find here in The Winding Stair. There, one had the feeling, that the poet, re- 
acting too hastily to the brunt of age, had in a passion, against all his natural 
inclination, tethered Heart to Soul’s chariot and stood back among the crowd 
to watch the bitter triumph. It was not final of course. Indeed I suspect the 
poet as I would suspect an orthodox monk who sat in inquisition on himself, 
condemned himself of heresy,—and to the torture: it would be too final, the 
unreasonable finality of—say—suicide. So it is no surprise now to find Heart 
dominant, unrepentant ; spinning a darker, more passionate Maya: and the 
poet again drunkard of its heady juices. In a fine poem, “‘ Dialogue of Self and 
Soul,” he makes the choice 


** My Soul. I summon to the winding ancient stair ; 
Set all your mind upon the steep ascent, 
Upon the broken, crumbling battlement, 
Upon the breathless starlit air, 
Upon the star that marks the hidden pole ; 
Fix every wandering thought upon 
That quarter where all thought is done: 
Who can distinguish darkness from the soul ? ” 
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But the Heart, brooding on 
““Sato’s ancient blade, still as it was 
Still, razor keen, still like a looking glass 
Unspotted by the centuries ” aE ah 
wrapt in a bit of 


- 


“ old embroidery, torn 
From some court-lady’s dress” So Pa 
finds in those 
emblems of Love and War as in microcosm all the rich life, the passionate story 
of humanity—its own rich life, and refuses to ascend. It crys out 


“A living man is blind and drinks his drop. 
What matter if the ditches are impure ? 
What matter if I live it all once more? 
Endure that toil of growing up;”’ . Somers 

He does not 

desire to be delivered “‘ from the crime of birth and death”: 

“T am content to live it all again 
And yet again, if it be life to pitch 
Into the frog-spawn of a blind man’s ditch, 
A blind man battering blind rads 


I am content to follow to its source 
Every event in action and in thought ; 
Measure the lot ; forgive myself the lot! 
When such as I cast out remorse 

So great a sweetness flows into the breast 
We must laugh and we must sing 

We are blest by everything, 

Everything we look upon is blest.” 


There, fully realised, I find the significance of this later phase; a phase that 
sets, as it were, a considered seal on his youthful intuition, on an attitude that 
seems to have come with him into the world, on Forgael’s cry to Dectora as he 
gathered her hair about him ; 


“ Beloved, having dragged the net about us, 
And knitted mesh to mesh, we grow immortal ; 
And that old harp awakens of itself 
To cry aloud to the grey birds, and dreams, 
That have had dreams for father, live in us.” 


It is an attitude that seems to remember bursting trumpets and the descending 
brightness of the Will that took the dark tumult of the earth about it: that, if 
anything, is the permanent core in him, the life-shaper,—almost in spite of the 
poet himself who has always seemed to trample on his heart at the beginning of 
a labour only in the end to find it has spun its enchantment about him, stolen 
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his golden thunder, and woven from the very stuff of his imagination its own 
image in the middle air: 
“‘ However they may take it, 

Before the thread began 

I made and may not break it 

When the last thread has run, 

A bargain with that hair 

And all the windings there.” 


It has usurped, too, I think, that gigantic philosophical labour of his ‘‘ A 
Vision ’’ where the soul’s eternal flitting from phase to phase of the Great Wheel 
seems to be but the defeat of Time, a defeat once realized in imagnation, now 
realized in the philosophical intellect—an eternity of bodily life. 


‘* All, all those gyres and cubes and midnight things 
Are but a new expression of her body 
Drunk with the bitter sweetness of her youth.” 


Out of it—illusion! if you like,—has sprung, certainly a new beauty, cold, 
magical. Not a line in this book could have been written by a young man, it is 
so purged of sun colours, so luminous of itself : and yet in it there is the freshness, 
the singing quality of a new poet who is not yet a convention of himself; one, 
say, who has let youth go by without a song, holding its emotions, dreams, dis- 
coveries close to the heart all the time, brooding on them till they are essences, 
matches in the imagination ; till the whole man at a touch is lit like the moon, 
a tumbling wildness in the shadows of askin. So some poems shine marvellously, 
like that one ‘‘ In Memory of Eva Gore-Booth and Con Markiewicz,”’ when after 
a muted reflection on their youth, the time he knew them 


“ Two girls in silk kimonos, both 
Beautiful, one a gazelle.” 


and on their age, “ Withered, old and skeleton-gaunt,” the poem, suddenly is 
found to be in a state of fire, the bird winging from the burning nest : 


“ Dear shadows, now you know it all, 
All the folly of a fight 
With a common wrong or right. 
The innocent and the beautiful 
Have no enemy but time ; 
Arise and bid me strike a match 
And strike another till time catch ; 
Should the conflagration climb, 
Run till all the sages know. 
We the great gazebo built, 
They convicted us of guilt ; 
Bid me strike a match and blow.” 


In that cosmic image the human origins of the poem are forgotten ; names, 
synonymous to most of us of minor poetry and major politics come to personify 
universal tragedy, humanity wrecked on some bitter glory. 
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This mysterious quality of image is found all through the book, notably in 
i. Parting,” where in a sudden line the lover in woman, the beckoner, light, 
elusive, assumes in one gigantic gesture the compelling shadow of the earth, as 
if a beam had suddenly discovered that dark outstretched body, the huge un- 
appeasable breasts where desire would meet an equal infinity ; 


“He. Dear, I must be gone 
While night shuts the eyes 
Of the household spies ; 
That song announces dawn. 


She. No, night’s bird and love’s 
Bids all true lovers rest, 
While his loud song reproves 
The murderous stealth of day. 


He. Daylight already flies 
From mountain crest to crest. 


She. That light is from the moon. 
He. That bird 


She. Let him sing on 


I offer to loves play 
My dark declivities.”’ 


The same magical transformation is in ‘‘ Father and Child” ; 


“‘ She hears me strike the board and say 
That she is under ban 
Of all good men and women, 
Being mentioned with a man 
That has the worst of all bad names ; 
And thereupon replies 
That his hair is beautiful, 
Cold as the March wind his eyes.” 


Who can explain why such plain words in a seemingly usual combination 
should set the mind in a whirl. The style is bare, devoid of ornament, yet some- 
where in the swift, windy movement a face is mirrored, such a face as in our 
pondering we might imagine on the male East Wind, a creature elemental whose 
fires, nevertheless, because of their divine ancestry, have still an alchemical 
attraction. 

Reading and re-reading the book, my mind loses, itself, I know not why, 
in the starlight of ‘“A Woman Young and Old.” This series of poems, 
left out of The Tower for some reason or other—the complementary ‘‘ A Man 
Young and Old” is in that book—is an imaginative interpretation in, for the 
most part, astrological symbolism, of the later philosophy. It is a breathless 
experience. It is as if one suddenly awakened in that dizzy shadow where the 
dead even while dreaming back to the passionate body, feel at the same time the 
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pull of that other brighter image—the body each had “ before the world was 
made ”’ 
“T long for truth, and yet 

I cannot stay from that 

My better self disowns, 

For a man’s attention 

Brings such satisfaction 

To the craving in my bones. 


Brightness that I pull back 
From the Zodiac, 

Why those questioning eyes 
That are fixed upon me? 

What can they do but shun me 
If empty night replies?” 


It is strangely dramatic, an unending crisis out of which the poems rise 
with the ultimate violence of shot arrows, achieving a momentary liberation, a 
sort of wholeness of personality as though they had found for a moment their 
own half-remembered divinity, clinging to it on 

“onthe track of the whirling Zodiac.” 


This series, more than anything in the book, is, I consider, the poet’s reward 
for putting himself to school among unusual systems of thought. He might 
have come to maturity in some more conventional way but scarcely to such 
dark and dazzle, scarcely to this art where matter dark-as-night seems at times 
to attain to the condition of radium : 


“ Everything that is not God consumed in intellectual fire.” 


“‘ This series,” I should say, ‘‘ and its next-of-kin ‘ Words for Music Perhaps’ ” 
where the philosophy is a more local thing as if the passionate body rather than 
the ideal image engrossed those weird ghosts that sing their say there, Crazy 
Jane, Jack the Journeyman, The Bishop 

. . . . ‘Who has a skin, God knows 
Wrinkled like the foot of a goose.” 


Most of those poems are locked in a refrain, some effectively as ‘“‘ Crazy 
Jane on the Day of Judgment”: 
* Love is all 
Unsatisfied 
That cannot take the whole 
Body and soul’ ; 
And that is what Jane said. 
“Take the sour 
If you take me, 
I can scoff and lour 
And scold her for an hour.’ 
‘ That's Certainly the Case’ said He, 
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‘ Naked I lay, 
The grass my bed ; 
Naked and hidden away, 
That black day’ ; 
And that is what Jane said. 
“What can be shown ? 
What true live be? 
All could be known and shown 
If Time were but gone’ 
‘ That’s Certainly the Case’ said He.” 


And “ Those Dancing days are Gone’’ where the refrain seems to release 
from rags and wrinkled flesh a body airy and light as a summer’s day : 


“Come, let me sing into your ear ; 
Those dancing days are gone, 
All that silk and satin gear ; 
Crouch upon a stone, 

Wrapping that foul body up 
In as foul a rag: 

I carry the Sun in a Golden 
The Moon in a Silver Bag.” 


Whatever regret we may have for the Gaelic epics that died that the strange 
angry, laughing lyrics in this book should come to life, we cannot fail to admire 
the integrity of one who finding the vision of evil as integral a part of his humanity 
as the mystic self whose kin is among the gods seeks to express equally the whole 
personality. What the Gaelic tradition loses, the Anglo-Irish tradition gains ; 
for if he is in any line at all, it is that of Swift and Berkely. Certainly, he is not 
among those negative stoics, the internationalist poets who are flocked in Ezra’s 
little Pound. When I was growing up I thought him to be the maker of his own 
tradition, the weaver of a new myth, the first of a line for whom 


. . . . Attis’ image hangs between 
The staring fury and the blind lush leaf,’ 


the makers of a new harmony between self and soul ; necessarily an easier nota- 
tion than Blake imagined, less ascetic than Dante’s where Soul absorbed self— 
the saint’s travail. Taking stock now, however, I remember that Blake s world 
and Dante’s moulded themselves by their own weight naturally “as drops of 
water,” and that in contrast Mr. Yeats’ is a work of hammer and chisel and 
difficult balancing, so I find myself thinking of him as one of the last delicate 
lights of a sinking epoch, of a civilization “ half dead at the top "—as a star 
trembling in the shadows with the horizon coming up. 


“ Pray I will, and sing I must 
And yet I weep—Oedipus child | 
Descends into the Joveless dust. 
PADRAIC FALLON. 


I 
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ScIENTIFIC THEORY AND Rexicion. By Ernest William Barnes. Cambridge 
University Press. 25s. net. 


The volume before us, containing the Bishop of Birmingham’s Gifford Lectures 
at Aberdeen, 1927—1929, is so vastly superior to anything that has been published 
along similar lines for at least a decade, that at once we see the intellectual stature 
of the man who produced it. Elsewhere there has fallen to our notice a variety 
of pretentious books that dabble in science and religion, chiefly from the pens of 
churchmen, few of which can be said to surpass the highest traditions of popular 
journalism or merit other than the most transient vogue. Their authors are 
without the equipment: that is all. Dr. Barnes’s work is a compendium of 
sound learning with which the reader may walk at will through the whole realm 
of scientific exploration confident to the utmost in the ability and accuracy of 
his guide. Any one of these lectures might fitly be taken out of the volume 
and used as a text-book for the particular science of which it treats with a reason- 
able certainty that if the matter sometimes be tedious and intractable, the Bishop 
always handles it with accomplishment and charm. To lav sh unqualified praise 
on Scientific Theory and Religion would be manifestly absurd. The book has its 
blemishes. An observant reader will find someth ng to challenge in almost every 
lecture ; a patronising style, the obtrusion of his fixed idea, unjustified inferences 
and conclusions, ghosts come from the grave, and much else. Talking down to 
him from an episcopal pedestal is a needless irritant. We imagine that the type 
of person who will read these lectures is not “ the plain man,” is not “‘ the intelli- 
gent but puzzled citizen”; and indeed we were immensely gratified that we 
were spared all reference to the cogitations of ““ Hodge.” At a very early stage 
in the book the obsession from which Bishop Barnes so notoriously suffers makes 
itself felt. Here itis. On p. 10 we read of “ the disguised forms of ‘ animism ’ 
which still survive, and allied beliefs that spiritual presences can be attached to, 
of made to inhere in, non-living matter. Science has freed itself from the sway 
of irrational fancy ; we may hope to free religion from similar contamination by 
linking it up with science.” Where, we may ask, is there any evidence in the 
foregoing of that humility so characteristic of the true scientific temper which 
recognises with Hamlet that there are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in philosophy ? In this connexion it is to be stated that the footnote 
on p. 35 is offensive and combative. We find it rather difficult to follow the Bishop 
when as a moderate realist, he postulates in his introductory chapter the existence 
of God ; assumes that existence here and there throughout the book because there 
is in the Universe evidence of thought and purpose and power ; demolishes Wm. 
Paley and his teleological argument with the help of the principal of evolution ; 
and finally rests his belief in the existence of the Supreme Being on the values 
of Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. : 

There are in the volume 20 Lectures comprising 656 pages. It might very 
fittingly be divided into three sections : the first (lectures 1—11) treating of the 
heavens above, the second (12—16) of the earth beneath, and the third (17—end) 
of the religious significance of both. + 

More than the rest of this book we found the first part thus divided 
entrancingly interesting. The “ intelligent but puzzled citizen” is introduced 
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to the hyperbolic geometry of space associated with the name of Lobatchewsky ; 
to the spherical scheme of Riemann ; and learns that Euclid’s elements have 
*at length been superseded. It is a realm of thought where parallel straight 
lines if produced may eventually meet, and a straight line produced indefinitely 
will return within itself and so be of finite length. This section of the book 
brings also before the “‘ plain man”’ the possibility that two straight lines can 
enclose a space. We had the opportunity on one occasion to visit an exhibition 
of Cubist paintings in a Paris galerie. Here were hung several representative 
types of this angular art from the brushes of its most distinguished exponents— 
Matisse and Picasso. One canvas was supposed to be a portrayal of a jazz-band— 
or was it jazz-music? It makes no difference. To an untrained eye there was 
a more persistent suggestion of an amateurish attempt to sketch the baby’s 
building-blocks which lay scattered over the nursery floor. If Cubism thus 
presented is a high form of pictorial art, in that case the average man has a kink 
in his brain, and things are not what they seem ; but it is our considered opinion 
that the twist must be sought elsewhere. We believe the consensus of normal 
experience would surely repudiate the merest hint that such daubs are even 
remotely suggestive of any phase of reality. It is even so with Riemannian 
geometry. Experience falsifys it. As a moderate realist Bishop Barnes must 
often have enjoyed Boswell’s story of Dr. Johnson. They were discussing 
Berkeley’s theory of the non-existence of matter which the great biographer 


thought impossible to refute. “‘ I shall never forget,” he continues, “ the alacrity 
with which Johnson answered, striking his foot with mighty force against a large 
stone till he rebounded from it, ‘I refute it thus.’ ”’ And we would likewise 


refute the sheer nonsense that parallel straight lines produced could ever meet by 
mildly suggesting that when the Bishop travels by rail from his diocese of Bir- 
mingham to London, he enters hiscompartment in the quiet confidence that 
Euclid’s 27th Proposition (Book I.), is valid still. 

The plain man is indignant, the author tells us, with the new ideas of space- 
time. To persuade him that they are reasonable he takes a concrete example. 
An explosion occurs on a star distant 150 light-years. Tidings of this event 
take a century and a half to reach us. Astronomers in the twenty-first century 
calculate that it happened in the year 1927. Could we to-day say that the event 
was already in the past? We have no knowledge of it, and all of us will be dead 
before knowledge of it can reach the earth. Thus it does not exist for us here 
and never will exist for us. But is all this, we must ask, really news? We 
answer it is stale. More than eighty years ago F. W. Robertson, of Brighton, 
preached a sermon on The Transitoriness of Life wherein he said: “ There are 
spots in the universe which have not yet been reached by the beams of light 
which shone from the earth at its creation. If, therefore, we were able on an 
angel’s wings to reach that spot in a second or two of time, the sight of this globe 
would be just becoming visible as it was when chaos passed into beauty. A few 
myriads of miles nearer, we should be met by the picture of the world in the state 
of Deluge. And so, in turn, would present themselves the spectacles of Patriarchal 
Life ; of Assyrian, Grecian, Persian, Roman civilization ; and at a short distance 
from the earth the scenes of yesterday. Thus, a mere transposition in space 
would make the Past present. And thus, all that we need is the annihilation of 
Space to annihilate Time.” 
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So we pass from the special to the general theory of relativity which is 
succinctly summarised at the end of paragraph 113. In this Lecture—the sixth— 
we see that Prof. Einstein’s gravitational equations lead in the case of planetary 
motion to results which differ, though only infinitesimally, the Bishop is careful 
to point out, from those consequent on Newton’s law of inverse square. Now 
comes an interesting thing: Newton never indicated what was the nature of 
the agent causing gravity. Einstein thinks it is a warping of space-time ; 712., 
matter gives rise to little hummocks on the smooth surface of space-time. It is 
these hummocks which cause the phenomena interpreted by us as gravitation. 
How charmingly Dr, Barnes writes on the following page: that with the coming of 
Einstein we were led forward and upward till ‘“‘ silent upon a peak in Darien ”’ 
we thought to gaze upon some new ocean which more fully should reflect the will 
of God. Our hopes are disappointed. We have been merely gazing into the 
mind of man. It is not, perhaps, too much to say that in Lecture VI. the Bishop 
of Birmingham is at his very best. Certainly he treats here of the most widely- 
discussed mathematical problems of our age in a brilliant, well-informed, and 
comprehensive manner. 

No review of reasonable length could be expected to do more than touch the 
surface of this monumental work. Most of the information set forth in Lectures 
X. and XI. has already been made accessible to the man in the street by the 
popular publications of Jeans and Eddington. 

Passing to the origin of life, the author states that we cannot give absolutely 
conclusive answers to the question, whence did life come, but he endeavours to 
indicate the conclusions which experts tentatively put forward. More recent 
information has been furnished by the President of the British Association, Sir 
Frederick Hopkins, one of the greatest scientists of our time, who at the last 
meeting in Leicester said that “‘ All we know about the origin of life is that we 
know nothing.” Surely that is a conclusive answer if ever there was one ! 

The theory of biological evolution is next dealt with in all its scope with 
important reference to Mendelism and its bearings; but who can help being 
amused at the two illustrations which Dr. Barnes permits himself to employ to 
show the persistance of mutations in the human race? Weare solemnly informed 
that Dr. Little’s mother who had a white lock of hair on her forehead could trace 
her descent through the Percys and Mortimers to Edward III. This white lock 
goes back to the Percys, and after Harry Hotspur was slain at Shrewsbury in 
1403, his wife gave birth to a son bearing a white patch on his forehead. ‘‘ Here 
then,”’ adds the Bishop, “‘ we have a mutation which has been dominant for at 
least five centuries.’’ It is possible. The second illustration on the same page is 
furnished in the matter of a symphalangism going back to the first Earl of Shrews- 
bury who died in 1453. We submit this is not evidence. At that same British 
Association Meeting to which reference has just been made, Lord Raglan 
mentioned that the traditional descent of many English families from people who 
lived in the time of the Norman Conquest was fictitious. Following up this 
statement, his lordship has an article in the December number (1933) of The 
National Review which he entitles “ Fiction in Pedigree.’ There we read, for 
example, that ‘‘ Of none of the families in which earldoms were created between 
1066 and 1442, when John, Lord Talbot, became Earl of Shrewsbury ’”—the very 
nobleman cited to illustrate his thesis by the Bishop, be it remembered—“ is 
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there a legitimate descendant in the male line.” At all events whatever be the 
possibilities of mutations within the species, it is safe to assert that never has 
* there been a single case known to science of the transmutation of the species 
itself. And there’s the rub! 
The concluding chapters of this important work treat of God and belief in His 
existence, Religious Experience, and Immortality. Hints emerge from time to 
' time throughout the unfolding of the Bishop’s scheme as to his views on these 
absorbing subjects. We are warned not to assume that matter and energy can 
be regarded as identical ; that ‘‘ when a man dies an imponderable vanishes, but 
not even the most hardened physicist would dare to say that its vanishing could 
be disregarded.” Rejecting alike what he calls “ the God of the trigger ’’ and 
“the God of the gaps,’’ it is because throughout the physical Universe he finds 
thought and plan and power that behind it he sees God as Creator. ‘‘ There is 
behind Nature, as it seems to me, a Power, ‘“‘ Who has created and guided and 
still sustains.” Enough has here been written to indicate the sheer magnificence 
of Bishop Barnes’s Gifford Lectures. S. B. Crooks. 


THE UNIVERSE AROUND Us. Third Edition. By Sir James Jeans. Pp. 380. 
Cambridge. At the University Press. November 1933. Price 12s. 6d. 
net. 


The appearance of a third edition of Sir James Jeans’ well-known work 
three years after the publication of the last, which itself followed the first by 
only one year, is a noteworthy event, and speaks eloquently of the rapid advances 
that have been made in astrophysics and cosmogony. This progress is un- 
doubtedly largely due to the continued refinements in observational methods. 
All the resources of applied physics are now drawn upon by the astronomer for 
determining with ever increasing accuracy and precision the data from which 
knowledge of the processes of cosmic evolution is gleaned. 

In the state of the world as it is to-day, it is perhaps a comforting reflection 
that a book such as this has a wide popular appeal and that there exists a large 
and devoted band of workers of many nationalities collaborating in a field of 
research that is surely the most disinterested of intellectual pursuits. 

The present edition has five more plates than the last and the text has been 
substantially increased. The additional material includes recent developments 
in atomic physics and cosmic radiation, a discussion of the latest theories of 
the expanding universe put forward by Eddington, Milne and Lemaitre, and 
more recent numerical estimates of the recession of the extra-galactic nebulae 
based on the admirable work of Drs. Hubble and Humason at the Mt. Wilson 
Observatory. 

Sir James Jeans now reproduces (Plate XVII) the latter's remarkable spec- 
trograms of the light from some very faint and remote nebulae showing an enor- 
mous displacement of the spectral lines. In the case of the most distant, a 
nebula in the Leo cluster, this large Doppler effect represents a velocity, receding 
from us, of 19'700 km./sec., corresponding, according to Hubble’s velocity- 
distance ratio, to the fantastic remoteness of 105 million light years ! 
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The photographic negatives of these spectra here reproduced and enlarged 
are apparently very blurred and a key diagram is shown underneath, as other- 
wise the crucial displacements towards the red would be difficult to recognize. 
The author might, with advantage, have given some particulars of the great 
difficulties that had to be overcome in order to obtain these spectrograms which 
represent a technical achievement no less remarkable in its way than their inter- 
pretation. With objects as faint as these (the apparent photovisual magnitude 
of the Leo nebula being 16°8), the spectrographs hitherto employed proved 
useless. In order to avoid loss of light by excessive dispersion one was designed 
in which this was reduced to no less than 875 Angstroms to the millimetre, the 
whole length of the original spectrograms being only about one-tenth of an inch ! 
A lens of 2” aperture and of a focal ratio as low as F/o’6 was designed for this 
spectrograph by Dr. Rayton of the Bausch and Lomb Co. and, although more 
rapid than any cinematograph lens, exposures on successive nights up to a total 
of 45 hours were sometimes required, even with the specially prepared extra 
sensitive plates used. The foregoing particulars are taken from papers contri- 
buted by Drs. Hubble and Humason to the Astrophysical Journal (Vols. 71 and 


Apart from new matter, the author revises many earlier estimates of stellar 
distances and other data correlated with this. He adopts throughout this edition, 
at least provisionally, Gerasimovic’s reduced estimate of the hitherto accepted 
length of the “ cosmic measuring-rod ”’ based on the Cepheid period-luminosity 
law. 

As the vast majority of stars are far too remote for any direct parallactic 
determination of distance, many of the quantitative results discussed by the 
author depend on accurate estimates of luminosity, as well as colour indices and 
spectral types. Indeed, stellar photometry is a whole study in itself and an 
immense amount of research work has been done, and many ingenious methods 
devised, to bring it to the highest degree of accuracy and reliability. 

Sir James Jeans has written elsewhere: “ Happily, astronomy is a science 
in which exact truth is ever stranger than fiction, in which the imagination ever 
labours panting and breathless behind the reality, and about which one could 
hardly ever be prosaic if one tried.”’ Although examples in astronomical litera- 
ture might be found which would incline one to qualify this last opinion, there 
is no doubting Sir James Jeans’ own enthusiasm for his subject, which he presents 
in this work with all his customary clearness and charm of style. 

He revels in those incredibly fantastic numbers that emerge from the 
astronomer’s computations of time and distance, stellar temperatures or densities. 
These quantities he invests with such an air of objective reality, that the reader 
is perhaps apt to forget by what extremely indirect methods these results are 
arrived at, and the number of assumptions and hypotheses involved. 

Only by the exercise of man’s highest intellectual powers can something 
of the great drama of cosmic evolution be disclosed. Paradoxically enough, 
the faint starlight, far beyond the range of unaided vision, which contributes 
to the unfolding of the story, may have started on its way here long before human 
life began. ; 

The signals from the stars as interpreted by modern science recall to mind 
the words of Henrj Poincaré: “ Et cependant—étrange contradiction pour ceux 
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qui croient au temps—l’histoire géologique nous montre que la vie n’est qu’un 
» court €pisode entre deux éternités de mort, et que dans cet épisode méme, la 
pensée consciente n’a duré et ne durera qu’un moment. La pensée n’est qu’un 
éclair au milieu d’une longue nuit. 
Mais c’est cet éclair qui est tout.” Bal. J. 


* * * * 


THE LirE oF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. By Signe Toksvig. Illustrated. 
MacMillan. tos. 6d. net. 


Hans Andersen’s life story is his most enthralling fairy-tale. Born in the most 
humble circumstances, the only son of a poor cobbler and a washerwoman in 
the little town of Odense, he set out at the tender age of fourteen, like one of his 
own heroes to seek his fortune in Copenhagen, armed with nothing but a few 
dubious letters of introduction and his own eager, and to most people it would 
seem, irresistible youthful charm. Miss Toksvig paints a vivid picture of the queer 
changeling boy, with his long thin legs and arms, elfish face, and mop of straw- 
coloured hair, drifting between the Royal Theatre and the Ballet School, and 
in and out of the houses of artists, singers and writers, never very good at anything 
except singing, and that failed too when his voice broke ; but universally liked 
because of his amusing flow of fantastic talk, his manual cleverness in making 
toy theatres and puppet-shows, and his childish conviction that he was born to 
be famous. Before he had left Odense he had said naively to his mother “ First 
you suffer the most awful things and then you get to be famous ”’ a remark which 
in his own case proved prophetically true. After several years of poverty, and 
discouragement, and worst of all, of being obliged to beg from his friends, he was 
brought to the notice of the good and wise Jonas Collin, a director of the Royal 
Theatre, and a High Court official. This was the turning point in Andersen’s 
career. Collin not only undertook to have him educated, but practically adopted 
him into his own family, and from now on, the Collins were the most important 
factor in Andersen’s life and development. He might be said to have fallen in 
love with the entire family, and the story of his relations with each individual 
member of it make absorbing reading. The Collins stood for sanity and good 
sense, and though at times their rather English suspicion of his enthusiasm and 
volubility had a somewhat damping effect, their steadfastness and restraint 
counteracted his tendencies to emotional hysteria and a too-easily flattered 
vanity. Like Charles Lamb he had a bad heredity ; a grandfather who died 
insane and a mother who drank herself to death, and the apparent vanity and 
egoistic self-confidence which irritated his fellow-countrymen to the end of his 
life, were, as his biographer with psychological insight points out, only “ the 
devices of a handicapped soul for making the best of the great gifts he knew he 
possessed.” ; “ 

The quantity of novels, plays and poems written by Andersen, wiil surprise 
many non-Danish readers who know the fairy tales only. His literary darling 
was the theatre, and he was genuinely taken aback when the plays over which 
he had taken such pains failed, and the fairy tales tossed-off in an idle moment 
to make some money, succeeded ; yet now nearly a century and a half after his 
birth, the fairy tales are known all over the world, and his other literary work 
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ignored or forgotten. From the fairy tales can be learnt all there is to know of 
their author. ‘‘ The Ugly Duckling ” and ‘‘ The Little Mermaid” are in a sense 
veiled autobiographies, and in almost every one of them lies hid Hans Andersen’s 
quivering sensitiveness to beauty and pain, his utter simplicity, his tender 
understanding of, and sympathy with his suffering fellow creatures, and the 
universality of his love for every living thing. Tagore, the Indian poet said 
characteristically on a visit to Denmark: “‘ Why do you have so many subjects 
in the schools when you need only one—Andersen?” In Signe Toksvig he 
has found his perfect biographer. Wise, witty, ironic and discerning, she com- 
pletely avoids the yawning pitfall of muddled sentimentality into which certain 
others of his biographers have lamentably fallen. Her style has gaiety and a 
simple good-sense, and as one reads the absorbing history of this dear familiar 
friend of one’s childhood, one has a delicious certainty that her view of Andersen 
is as true and just as is humanly possible. 

Among other interesting illustrations there are some delicate line drawings 
by Andersen done on his travels in Italy and elsewhere, and some of the fascinating 
cut-out pictures which he made for children. The one of these reproduced on the 
cover is of such fragile beauty and so good in design, that had one only seen this, 
and known nothing else of its maker at all, one would be compelled to consider 
it the creation of a mind unusually sensitive and fair. 


* * * * 


THE SECRET COMMONWEALTH OF ELVES, FAUNS, AND FAIRIES. Rev. Robt. 
Kirk, M.A. Stirling. Aeneas Mackay. 7s. 6d. net: 


This book is a very graceful reprint of the edition published in 1893 by 
Andrew Lang. It contains, in addition to Lang’s introduction, a new introduction 
by R. B. Cunninghame-Graham. Mr. Cunninghame-Graham writes in a mannered 
and slightly facetious style, a trifle unsuited to the sober tone of Mr. Kirk’s dis- 
course, and his occasional lapses into Scots vernacular irritate a little. He 
creates, nevertheless, an atmosphere which helps the reader to appreciate the 
environment and times in which Kirk wrote. Lang’s comment deals with the 
question whether the edition of the “ Secret Commonwealth ”’ published in 1815 
by Sir Walter Scott was the second or the first. Scott stated that the book was 
printed in 1691, though he had never seen a copy of that book, and prepared his 
edition from a MS. in the Advocates’ Library. Lang concludes that Scott’s was 
really the first. 

Present-day psychical research has gone further in a direction sympathetic 
to Kirk’s opinions than Lang could foresee, and increased interest in primitive 
folk-lore and its survivals gives Kirk’s book a value far beyond that of a mere 
fairy-tale. The book is still, as Lang elsewhere declared, the best thing on the 
Celtic fairy-world, but it is also a serious account of the phenomenon of second- 
sight, a faculty so real to those who possess it, that the scepticism of those deficient 
in it has become unconvincing. 

Who was Robert Kirk? His supposed tombstone in Aberfoyle churchyard 
Perthshire, where he was parish minister for the seven years prior to his death 
in 1692 described him as “ Linguae Hiberniae Lumen.” He introduced into the 
Highlands the Irish Gaelic bible of Bedell which became the foundation of Scots 
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Gaelic translations, and he is credited with the vocabulary attached. Earlier 
he had translated the Psalter into Gaelic. Familiar as he was with scriptural 
cosmogony, the visible world, and, we trust, the heavenly also, he had a thought 
for that secret commonwealth which is not of one or the other. In an age and 
nation, which viewed severely all traffic with the occult the minister of Aberfoyle 
pursued his interesting and believing enquiries unscathed. His death was 
fitting, for his corpse was found one day upon the Fairy Hill within the Vale of 
Aberfoyle, and folk said the fairy minister had gone to “ his own herd.” His 
book, ventured on, as he says, “‘ to suppress the impudent and growing Atheism 
of the age ”’ is a treasury of knowledge of the fairy people who stole him away from 
kirk and elders and the Shorter Catechism of his covenanted land. The fairy 
tribes with whom Kirk had fellowship are, he tells us, best seen at twilight, and 
by the men of second-sight. They are the old inhabitants, and we, terrestrial 
men, have ousted them, though they still maintain their commonwealth, and are 
shadowy co-walkers with mankind. 

The Doppelganger of many folklores is accepted by Kirk as a matter of 
course, and the ‘“‘ Subterraneans ”’ as he calls these tenuous beings have, like us, 
“aristocratical rulers and laws, but no discernible religion, love, or devotion 
towards God, the blessed Maker of all.’”’ They have, however, virtues to appeal 
to a Scots minister, “‘ for swearing and intemperance, they are not observed so 
Salas to those irregularities, as to envy, spite, hypocrisy, lying, and dissimu- 
ation.” 

Mr. Kirk is rich in “‘ instances of undoubted verity ” regarding these people, 
but we are not called to weigh his evidence—we can only be grateful to the 
venerable presbyter for enriching our literature with knowledge of those who 
perhaps share with us in the grace of life. N.. DoE. 


* * * % 


SONGS AND Poems. By R.G. T. Coventry. Blackwell, Oxford. 5s. 


Unlike some of his contemporaries, Mr. Coventry is not a revolutionist ; 
he is an evolutionist. The fact that he uses both forms gives his work in the 
modern technique an easy and melodious flow, and his more classical poems a 
pleasant “ halt’ in their metre. Instead of attempting novelty, he has preserved 
a direct simplicity of word and, although in several poems there is much of bitter- 
ness, this is not the key-note. The poet has a deep faith, an intimate under- 
standing with the beauty of life, and the mystery of it still fills him with 
an enduring wonder. Grab 


* * * * 


“ RECENT POETRY, 1923—1933.” Edited with an Introduction by Alida Monro. 
Gerald Howe, Ltd., 23 Soho Square, London. Price 5s. net. 


This is a useful book for those interested in knowing what modern English 
poets are doing. There are thirty-seven writers included amongst whom are 
W. B. Yeats, Walter De La Mare, Roy Campbell, T. S. Eliot, Humbert Wolfe, 
the three Sitwells, many others not so well known, and some so recent that they 
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have not yet published their first book. The Editor discourses in the Preface 
about what she means by “recent poetry.” But it is not a very illuminating 
statement. She seems to think that it is largely a matter of ‘‘ cadences and 
speech rhythms” that are not “in the mould of classical form and rhythm.” 
But beyond giving us specimens in her selections, she does not further elucidate 
the problem. And apparently she had one great difficulty in her Editorial work. 
For there were some poets that she felt she ought to include, and yet their 
technique, as she tells us, is not “‘ definitely modern in the accepted sense of the 
word.” However, she accepted them on the ground that “ their approach to, 
and treatment of, their subjects is entirely new.” And yet to my mind these 
are the poets who are natural lyricists, lilting in a tradition that is as old as the 
world. And I find it curious that the Editor, the high priestess of the modern 
cult of poets who do not “sing,” should have felt compelled to include them. 
Personally I retain one outstanding impression of delight from this book, and 
that is from the contributions of Pamela Travers, one of the “‘ entirely new ”’ 
poets, deficient in modern technique. 


* * * * 


THE CONCEPTION OF GOD IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF AQuINAsS. By Robert Leet 
Patterson. Allen and Unwin. ats. net. 


The system of Aquinas culminates in his conception of God, to the exposition 
and criticism of which this book is devoted. The writer believes with MacTaggart 
that it is impossible to examine the alternative theories of the nature of existence 
except through metaphysics. The propositions of science do not provide us 
with the necessary information, unless they have the character of metaphysical 
dogmas. But to decide whether these propositions can have such a character, 
it is necessary that they should be given metaphysical consideration. In other 
words, science and metaphysics have vastly different characters; there can be 
no question really of either alliance or conflict between them. 

Aquinas accepted the propositions of astronomy, physics and the other 
empirical sciences, current in his time. These propositions are in the light of 
modern knowledge no longer valid. Aquinas’ arguments on the existence of 
God are unaffected thereby ; they remain neither better nor worse than they were 
when originally made. These arguments are metaphysical arguments and 
remain unaffected by the march of empirical knowledge. Further, any arguments 
on the subject of the existence of God must and can only be metaphysical 
arguments. 

I read the following description of Aquinas in a fairly high-class English 
magazine a little while since: ‘‘ An ignorant foreigner who lived six hundred 
years ago.’’ The writer was an Irish Catholic giving vent to anti-clericalism. 
He meant that Aquinas lived before the days of the great English scientists. 

Mr. Patterson is properly concerned with the interior coherence of Aquinas’s 
arguments for, and views on, the Divine Existence. The book is a very fine 
achievement of careful and lucid exposition and reasoned criticism. Aquinas 
is treated as though he were a contemporary metaphysician. Mr. Patterson 
finds that the first three proofs are not genuinely distinct. He holds also that 
the famous distinction between the knowledge that God is and what God is, is 
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illegitimate. Also that Aquinas failed to make the universe of finite things as 
“ real’ as his theological purposes required. Finally, that he failed to reconcile 
the multiplicity of objects known and willed by the Deity with the simplicity 
of the Divine Essence. 

On the other hand he agrees with the neo-scholastics in questioning, 
whether Aquinas’ series of proof was shattered by the Kantian criticism. Kant 
in fact criticised these arguments not as they were framed by Aquinas himself, 
but as they were formulated by later writers. He does not think that the argu- 
ment of MacTaggart (who believed in Heaven but not in God), “ how can a 
timeless being be the cause of events in time ?,” applies against Aquinas who did 
not hold that particular events in time are caused by particular Divine volitions, 
but that all events which had happened, are happening or are about to happen 
are caused by the same timeless act. 


* * * * 


WITHIN THE GATEs. By Sean O’Casey. London: Macmillan & Co. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


In “ The Silver Tassie” Mr. O’Casey experimented with chanting, treating 
nearly a whole act in this manner, and providing music for the chants in the 
appendix. That he is still interested in the dramatic possibilities of chant 
is shown by his last play ‘‘ Within the Gates.’’ For he has been ambitious 
enough to try and make what he calls “The Drumbeat and Chant of 
the Down and Outs,” the principal motive of this work. To do this 
he has sacrificed ordinary dramatic methods of development, and instead of 
calling the four sections of his play ‘‘ Acts,” he calls them “ scenes,” thus plainly 
indicating what he intends. ‘‘ The Drum beat and Chant of the Down and Outs,” 
is doom, destiny, fate or necessity, always in the background of life, and appear- 
ing amidst human affairs, suddenly, uncalled for and capriciously, and in the 
four scenes of his play, laid in a London Park, Mr. O’Casey shows us the sorrowful 
and trivial thing that life is played out against the background of inscrutable 
terror. But the curious thing is that he has allowed Mr. Herbert Hughes to 
set this chant to the well known Irish air “ The Foggy Dew,” and Mr. Hughes 
for some reason has incorporated a few bars of the opening of Chopin’s Funeral 
March in the piano accompaniment he has provided for the air. It seems to be 
a bit of an experiment, an Irish air and Chopin, to symbolize the old Greek idea 
of fate amidst the miscellaneous life of a London Park. But the whole play is 
worked out with terrific energy by Mr. O’Casey, and he has put a vast amount of 
intellectual work, of a very high order, into every detail of it. The detail is 
almost too elaborate, for in reading it tends to obscure the main idea of the play. 
Another difficulty in reading is to try and find out the effect the music is intended 
tg have on the progress of the play. Three scenes open with what he calls a 
chorus, and by that he means a melody sung in unison to an instrumental 
accompaniment. There is no music at the beginning of the Fourth Scene, this 
effect being reserved for the end, where the Down and Outs Chant is given in 
full, only portions being heard previously. Scene 2 ends with the loud playing 
of a Band in the Park, rendering the Blue Danube Waltz, and there are also 
songs scattered through the work, and a ghostly dance tune in the last scene 
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for the death scene. It would be really impossible for the reader to judge the 
play properly. A performance would be necessary. But it may be safely 
asserted that ‘‘ Within the Gates’ is a play that makes a very deep impression 
on the mind. There are many unlovely phrases that do not seem necessary 
in the dialogue, and there are discussions between various groups of men, 
usually personalized by their wearing apparel, in which the figures speak mechani- 
cally as though they were toys. But in spite of such things, it seems to me 
that there is a strength underlying this play which would carry it through the 
test of astage presentation, and I have a sort of an instinct that the author’s 
adroit facility in the jeering fantasy of realism, which sometimes intoxicates him, 
is really a lesser thing to him than his genuine feeling for the outcast and forlorn. 


* * * * 


TIBET. 


BUDDHISTS AND GLACIERS OF WESTERN TIBET. By Giotto Dainelli. London : 
Kegan Paul, Ltd., 18s. net. 


During the summer of 1930, Professor Giotto Dainelli organised and led an 
expedition to the heart of the Karakoram. He had already had much experience 
of this region as a member of the great expedition under Filippo de Filippi in 
Ig13-1914. This time his objective was the Siachen glacier—the largest glacier 
in the world—till then but imperfectly explored. The route followed by the 
party lay from Srinagar in Kashmir through the Zoji La Pass over the Himalaya 
into the valley of the Indus and to Leh, the capital of Ladakh, which was to be 
the starting point of the expedition into the Karakoram. 

From Leh the expedition, which consisted of two Europeans and seventy 
coolies, crossed into the Valley of the Shyok, one of the main tributaries of the 
Indus, and turned up the Valley of the Nubra at the head of which lay the great 
glacier which had never before been explored from this direction. The base 
camp on the Siachen was situated amidst a veritable oasis in this land of ice 
which in immensity has no equal in the world, except possibly, in the ice caps 
around the poles. There were unfrozen lakes of limpid water, meadows of green 
turf, and thousands upon thousands of flowers in full bloom. There were butter- 
flies galore as well, and of course other insects, mainly grasshoppers, and some 
birds with a few small mammals and the lordly ibex, there present in large flocks, 
often numbering as many as forty. Unfortunately, a danger arose, common 
enough in these icy, mountainous districts. . The Nubra became flooded, and 
they were completely cut off from their supplies. This necessitated an earlier 
start homewards than originally intended, but they broke new ground by turning 
eastwards up the Teram Sher Glacier and exploring a totally new route. A large 
portion of the country explored in this expedition was new, at least to Europeans, 
and Professor Dainelli has accomplished another fine record for the honour of 
Italian exploration. Besides excellent descriptions of the country and scenery, 
the author deals with the peoples he encountered and their mode of life and 
customs with a genuine appreciation and sympathy for these hardy simple folk. 
With its numerous excellent illustrations the book constitutes a worthy addition 
to the better class of works on travel and mountaineering. 
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BEETHOVEN. 


* BEETHOVEN: As he lived. By Richard Specht. Translated by Alfred Kalisch. 
London: Macmillan. 15s. net. 
For those who have neither the leisure, nor, perhaps, the inclination to delve 
into the numerous works that have arisen round Beethoven, this book will have 
a certain value. It presents the master in a more popular guise and seeks to 
explain and condone some of his less engaging qualities. It is a portrait of 
Beethoven purely from the point of view of a sincere admirer and student of 
his works, a recreation of a figure that has become legendary to a certain extent 
on account of the immense amount of gossip and rumour that has sprung up around 
so baffling and enigmatic a person. The whole work shows deep and penetrating 
study of the man and his work, but it is Beethoven through Alfred Kalisch’s 
eyes none the less. The translation is well done. 


* * * * 


DARWIN. 


A Diary OF THE VoYAGE OF H.M.S. “ BEAGLE.” By Charles Darwin. Complete 
text edited by Mrs. Nora Barlow. Cambridge University Press. is. 


For the first time the complete text of the “‘ Voyage of the ‘ Beagle’ ”’ is now 
published. Examination of the Diary and the two well-known versions of the 
Journal—the first and second editions of the ‘‘ Voyage’”’ seemed to warrant 
this further publication : an examination of the three texts disclosed that 
approximately one-third of the manuscript was omitted on publication. This 
is now printed for the first time. Considerably less than the remaining two- 
thirds was printed verbatim or with minor alterations, whilst the rest was con- 
densed. The large amount of scientific detail and discussion which was added in 
both editions was drawn from the immense body of geological, ornithological 
and other notes which Darwin kept separate in large note-books. On this account 
the manuscript Diary is considerably shorter than either of the two editions of 
the Journal. From this it naturally follows that the present volume can lay 
little claim to scientific importance, but, regarded merely as a part of the history 
of Charles Darwin’s apprenticeship to science, as Mrs. Barlow contends, it assumes 
a quite extraordinary interest. men 

So far the most significant part of the book is the illustration it affords of 
Darwin’s gradually awakening interest in the transmutation of species and the 
significance of geological distribution and the growth of his theories of evolution. 
Mrs. Barlow cites conclusive evidence that his changing from immutability and 
the creationist point of view had commenced during the last month of the voyage. 
What the character of the South American fossils had begun, the species on the 
Galapages Archipelago almost settled, and thus the trend of thought and long 
and careful speculation originated that had its outcome in November, 1859, in 
the “ Origin of Species.” Taken, as Mrs. Barlow (who is the grand-daughter 
of the great naturalist) would have it, as the history of Darwin’s apprenticeship 
to science, the book is a delightful publication, and one which serves to cast 
further light upon the naturalist himself and the evolution of his own character 


and scientific views. 
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YoutH Can’ BE SERVED.” By Norah Hoult. Heinemann, London. 7s. 6d. net. . 


A senior reads this book with a biting sense of pity for the humiliations 
youth endures on the way to maturity. But pity is not in the texture of the 
book. For Miss Hoult is still involved in the delicious dreams of youth, and 
consequently incapable of this feeling. And though she sees youth full of folly 
as the senior does, she lacks the older mind’s sense of sympathy. This want 
of sympathetic understanding is the cardinal defect of the book. Miss Hoult 
does not really understand young people. She gives us superficial, trivial, interest- 
ing, fascinating studies of their follies. But it is all artificial, And she only 
awakens to a sense of an understanding novelist at page 268, where she intro- 
duces a casual, elderly character, O’Keefe, the ’cellist, who is merely an interlude. 
There is wonderful vivacity in the writing of this book, and everywhere a fresh 
and buoyant style that never jades or tires the reader. But the construction of 
the story is weak, and there is no imaginative justification whatsoever for the 
final reunion of the family, all snug and smug once more, under the roof of the 


parental ark. 
* * * * 


THE CRITERION. A Quarterly Review. Edited by T.S. Eliot. January, 1934. 
Faber & Faber, Ltd., London. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Criterion opens with an article by Mr. Hoffman Nickerson on Professor 
Irving Babbitt, whom he describes as “‘ a chief intellect of our generation.’’ There 
is a short story, “‘ The Accessory,”’ by Mr. Guy Deny, which reveals vivid sketches 
of unusual material for a story writer, but is otherwise unconvincing. Mr. 
Phillippe Mairet raises a vastly intriguing speculation in his contribution ‘“‘ The 
Moral Dilemma of the Age of Science,’”’ and “‘ Myth in the Making,” by Mr. John 
Cournos is an illuminating side-light on the mysterious and fascinating Lenin. 
Mr. Basil Willey writes on ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Beliefs,’ and Mr. Michael de la 
Bedoyere on ‘“‘ Censorship More or Less.”” An article by Mr. Ezra Pound entitled 
“Mr. Housman at Little Bethel,” is founded on Professor A. E. Housman’s 
published lecture ‘‘ The Name and Nature of Poetry.’’ There is much “ slang ” 
in it that should please Marinetti if he is still alive, and it is interesting as showing 
that Mr. Pound is still the cheeky, unbiddable boy of long ago. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LETTER FROM MISS HELEN WADDELL 


“ DEAR SIR, 


I am a little aggrieved. I wrote what I thought was a novel, and Professor 
Rudmose Brown reviews it as if it were a monograph on scarabs. It is true that 
he is very flattering, and his praise of its ‘‘ meticulous accuracy ”’ has a sweetness 
that only the congenitally inaccurate, like myself, can know. After that, it 
seems churlish to raise even the ghost of a protest : but since he has been charm- 
ing enough to put most of his criticisms in the form of queries, may I ask his, 
and your, indulgence if I try to answer them ? 

But first of all, and on a matter of principle: his most frequent query, “ On 
what evidence ?”’ challenges the fundamental right of the novelist to invent. 
It was precisely for this reason, and because the materials for Abelard’s biography 
are so much scantier than, for instance, Thomas Becket’s, that I gave up my 
original plan of a formal biography, and took the precaution of inscribing on the 
title page, “ Peter Abelard: a Novel,” thereby claiming the protection of Sir 
Philip Sidney’s Magna Charta for all creative artists: ‘“‘ The Poet is the least 
lier .. . . The Poet never maketh any circles about your imagination to conjure 
you to beleeve for true what he writes.” 

On the other hand, the novelist must not sin against light: he ought not 
to invent what he knows to be in contradiction to actual fact. Artistically, 
he may be justified: but speaking from my own experience, the criminal is 
haunted by a sense of real guilt. The cramping of fact is a little like the cramping 
of metre: the struggle with one’s medium is part of the creative condition. 

So, when my critic asks, ‘‘ What authority has Miss Waddell for making 
Bernard Sylvestris a Breton... . Nothing is known of [his] origin,’ I might claim, 
in that case, the right to invent. But though there is no evidence, there is 
probability, for medieval scholarship has shown a Chinese ingenuity on this 
particular problem. And though C. V. Langlois is wrong in identifying him 
with Bernard of Chartres, he is happy in his evidence that Sylvestris could suggest 
Celtic origin in that age, as in the case of Giraldus Cambrensis and Merlin ; and 
that the name in its popular form, “ Le Sauvage,” is common on the Breton 
marshes: while even Dr. Poole thinks that he may be the Bernard of Moélan, 
who became Bishop of Quimper in 1159, and died 1167. Add to this the temper 
of the man’s work, and you have assumption plausible enough for a novel, though 
not for a monograph. 

“What authority . . . for making him lecture in Tours in 1118? His De 
Mundi Universitate was, it is true, written in Tours, but not till after 1145, and 
perhaps as late as 1153.” It was, as a matter of fact, recited before Pope 
Eugenius III in France, and thought well of by him, most probably in 1147 when 
the Pope was on his travels there.1_ But Professor Rudmose Brown is too fine a 


1<¢in cuis presentia liber iste fuit recitatus in Gallia et captat eius benevolentiam.”’ 
MS. Bod. Laud Misc. 515 f. 188 b. 
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scholar to insist that a work of such quintessential and exquisite learning was 
written in the same year that it was, so to speak, ‘‘ published.” That Dr. Webb, 
for instance, published a life of John of Salisbury in 1932, does not rule out the 
possibility that he was working on him forty years earlier: and that he was 
actually doing so is proved by the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society for 
1893. It is more difficult to find out these things in the twelfth century: there 
is no Who’s Who for the Middle Ages. But indeed I took enormous pains with 
the episode at Tours in 1118. I deliberately made Bernard a stripling, though, 
like James Stephens, ageless: the great book is already in his head, but only as 
a poem, huge cloudy symbols: and the prose descant on the dignity of the spirit 
of man to which he is moved by Abelard’s half-guessed presence in the room, 
appears afterwards in his book, one of the marvels of medieval elegiac. Hauréau 
complained a generation ago of the neglect of a great philosopher and a great 
poet: and I am dog-in-the-manger enough to hope that the neglect will con- 
tinue till a translation begun in Paris ten years ago is finished. 

“Was Thierry of Chartres well known as early as 1116?” I think so. 
Bernard and Thierry were perhaps the most famous pair of scholar-brothers 
in France. By 1115 Bernard was Master of the Schools at Chartres; in 1121, 
and probably as early as 1119, Thierry had taken his place, Bernard being 
apparently promoted Chancellor. At any rate, by 1121 he is present, as Master 
of the Schools, at the heresy hunt at Soissons, and assured enough to denounce 
the Papal Legate for an ignoramus and berate a whole council of prelates in 
Abelard’s defence. By 1142 he was the ‘ Chartrian doctor with the vehement 
tongue that cuts like a sword:” but it is evident from Abelard’s account that 
he was equally formidable twenty years earlier. 

“ Abelard could not have said in 1118 that Geoffroi de Léves ‘ would be a 
better successor to Ivo than Bernard,’ since Geoffroi had already become 
Bishop of Chartres.’ Here I am frankly bewildered. The whole context 
assumes that Geoffrey is already Bishop: reference is even made to a previous 
journey to Rome, as Bishop-Elect. Perhaps my reviewer has been misled by 
the oratio obliqua. What Abelard said in oratio recta was “‘ Geoffrey will be a 
better ....”’ just as Porson’s friends at Cambridge might have said, a year or so 
after the election, ‘‘ Porson will be a better Regius Professor than Cooke ever 
was.” 

“Were the De Léves as good blood as the Counts of Chartres?” Here 
Abelard is speaking, and not I: speaking with the arrogance of the Breton— 
or Irish—or Highland—gentleman, to whom the presence or absence of titles 
in a family tree is immaterial, the essential being the “ gentleness ” of the blood. 
And the blood was gentle enough that produced the aristocratic statesmanship 
of Geoffrey of Chartres. 

“ Thibault was only Count of Chartres .... until 1125 when he succeeded 
his uncle as Count of Champagne.”” Now I have nowhere referred to Thibault 
as Count of Champagne, but I frankly confess that Abelard here misled me—as 
he has done every biographer, and even Professor Rudmose Brown himself in 
his review last year of Mr. Sikes’s Peter. Abatlard—by speaking of the country 
round Provins as terram comitis Theobaldis. The explanation is that long before 
he inherited the title, Thibault was already in possession of very considerable 
tracts of Champagne, including Provins and Coingy, the country with which 
Abelard was most familiar. As for Thibault the nephew, he is pure invention, 
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But so, I hasten to add, is Gilles de Vannes, and his cousin the Abbess of Argen- 
- teuil ; and I do not think my reviewer will grudge me these. 

“Could Abelard have heard the version Main se leva Bele Alys in 1116 ? 
This form, in seven-syllable verses, dates from about 1200.” But the version I 
have chosen (Bartsch, Romances et Pastourelles, II, 82) is in eights and fours, 

-and I chose it deliberately because it seemed to me of almost primitive simplicity. 
The metre itself is an old one, for it is used again and again by Abelard’s older 
contemporary, Duke William of Aquitaine (d. 1127). 

“Could Abelard have known the songs of Audefroi le Batard?”’ Not for 
another century. Moreover, his Belle Ysabiaus was far too sophisticated for my 
purpose. But I took the refrain Et jote atent Girars, which I suspect Audefroi 
himself inherited from a far older song, and I unscrupulously constructed a 
pastiche of the more ingenuous commonplaces of crusading love-song, adding the 
archaic ‘‘ beneath the tree’ for better ancientry. I am extremely flattered that 
it has deceived the very elect. 

“Did Abelard write one of the Benedictbeuern lyrics ?”’ No man knows 
who wrote the Benedictbeuern lyrics: they are most of them masterless. 
On the other hand, Abelard’s love-songs were famous all over France: and not 
one has come down to us with his name upon it. Was it criminal, in a novel, 
to give him a tract of No Man’s Land? As for “* Down from the branches fall the 
leaves,” its first appearance in a MS. c. 1200 only gives us a terminus ante quem : 
and the metre is very like that of a Planctus which is admittedly Abelard’s. 

“Was Alberic of Rheims a teacher there at the period of the story ? Accord- 
ing to Manitius he taught there only from 1121 until. . . 1137.’’ But this is not 
quite accurately remembered. What Manitius actually says is ‘‘ War Alberich 
schon 1121 Lehrer im Rheims (1137-1141 Erzbischof von Bourges),”’ that is, he 
was lecturer in Rheims undoubtedly, or as early as, 1121. The only reason why 
even this date is known is because in 1121 he headed the heresy hunt against 
Abelard at Soissons, but it is evident from Abelard’s account that he had been 
some years in the saddle: and Otto von Freisingen speaks of him and Lotulf 
in that year as already viris egregiis et nominatis magistris, ‘‘ men of distinction 
and famous masters.” 

“Gerbert did not ‘study Arabic and geometry at the schools of the 
Saracens.’’”’ But it is a twelfth century scholar who is speaking, and the twelfth 
century believed that he did. Gerbert was a kind of Faust in learning 
and devilry to the Middle Ages : and while Abelard discredits the devilry, it would 
be absurd to make him explode a legend that has only been painfully disproved 
in our own time. 

“ The lines quoted on p. 118 could not have run in Abelard’s mind like the 
‘ancient marching rhythm of the legions.’ They are not trochaic.” Now it 
is with extreme nervousness that I dispute with Professor Rudmose Brown 
on a question of prosody: but here is surely a misunderstanding. My own 
translation is not trochaic—I am a poor hand at the trochee in English. But 
I have quoted one line in Latin and indicated the original, St. Peter Damiani’s 
magnificent at thf 

Ad perennis vitae fontem mens sitivit arida, 


which my critic will be the first to admit as one of the supreme examples of the 
medieval handling of the trochaic tetrameter. 
L 
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“ There is an absurd misprint on p. 119—capital H for small h.” But when 
I wrote that Abelard was praying ‘“‘ broken snatches of prayer that God would 
save him from Himself,” I meant precisely what I said. For a man to pray 
to be saved from himself is common enough, and here meaningless. But there 
is another state of mind, less rational, less frequent, but agonising, that would 
pray to be saved from God, “lest having Thee, to have naught else beside.”’ 
John Donne would have understood it when he wrote his Litany, and St. Augustine, 
and the writer of the 139th Psalm: ‘“‘ Whither shall I flee from Thy presence ?... 
if I make my bed in hell, behold Thou art there.” 

It is like my critic’s magnanimity to say that these are minutiae: yet even 
if I escape hanging on these counts, I might well be caught out on a hundred 
others. An historian friend of mine assures me, for instance, that the domesti- 
cation of the duck was unknown as early as the twelfth century, so that my 
favourite character in the book, Thibault’s lame Thomas, is no more than an 
agreeable myth. I could not bear it ; and I disappeared underground, to reappear 
after days of frenzied activity with the assertion that the domestic duck was 
known as early as the third century B.C. since Plautus uses anaticula, or duckling, 
as a term of endearment, the equivalent, in short, of our own “ duckie.” And 
that though it may be argued that the habits of little wild ducks are as engaging 
as the habits of little tame ducks, they are much harder to observe: and that I 
would take my oath none of the young gentlemen in the Asinaria were bird- 
watchers. This is a specimen of the traps and gins that lie in wait for the 
medievalist : and they are not always indicated so kindly as by my generous 
reviewer. If he has endured to read so far, and you to print, you have both 
my gratitude. 


Yours, 
HELEN WADDELL. 


PRIMROSE HILL, 
March 1, 1934. 


